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S  I  R, 


rT^HOUGH  I  know  you  are  not  ex- 
tremely  fond  of  fpeculative  refine¬ 
ments  upon  medical  i'ubjects,  which  I 
cannot  fay  fome  parts  of  the  following 
tracts  are  entirely  free  of  ;  yet  I  cannot 
deny  myfelf  the  pleafure  of  addrefiing 
them  to  you. 

Though  you  have  long  honoured 
me  with  very  particular  marks  of  your 
friendthip,  I  mult  Hill  refpeft  you  as 
my  mailer,  to  whofe  judgment  and 
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correction  I  am  even  proud  of  fubmit- 
ting  my  fentiments,  upon  thefe  fubjeCts, 
which  I  lhall  ever  acknowledge  myfelf 
efpecially  obliged  to  you  for  your  pa¬ 
ternal  inftruftions  in  the  knowledge  of. 
Your  very  cenfures  have  always  been 
fo  delicate  and  obliging  to  me,  that, 
next  to  your  entire  approbation,  I  would 
court  them  as  the  greateft  compliment 
I  can  receive  from  you. 

I  shall  fay  nothing  of  your  extra¬ 
ordinary  merit  and  experience  in  your 
profeffion  :  that  is  far  more  extenfively 
known,  than  this  fmall  performance 
would  be  likely  to  carry  it.  You  know 
that  I  am, 

With  inviolable  FJleem  and  Re/pecl , 

SIR, 

Your  mojl  obliged , 

.And  mojl  obedient 


Humble  Servant , 
ANDREW  WILSON. 
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TH  E  principal  intention  of  the  firft  fmall 
treatife  contained  in  the  following  Sheets, 
is  to  propofe  as  fhort  and  as  clear  a  definition  as  I 
can,  of  the  diftinguifhing  characters  of  thefe  dif- 
orders  the  Bowels  are  mod:  fubjeft  to  after  long 
continued  heat,  upon  the  decline  of  fummer,  or 
even  the  approach  of  winter,  efpecially  if  the 
weather  proves  remarkably  open. 

Whether  thefe  complaints  fall  under  the 
denomination  of  accidental,  conflitutional,  epide¬ 
mic  or  endemic,  and  they  will  fometimes  be  found 
referable  to  each  of  thefe  different  chara&ers ; 
yet  (till  amongfl  us,  the  feafon  of  their  appear- 
ine  is  in  a  manner  confined  to  the  decline  of  the 
year.  So  that  the  fame  conftitution  which,  by 
any  inherent  predifponing  caufe,  is  in  autumn, 
by  any  error  of  the  non-naturals,  thrown  into 
what  is  called  one  of  the  bilous  or  fpafmodic 
diforders  of  the  bowels,  would,  if  the  fame  error 
or  procatartic  caufe  were  to  happen  to  it  in  the 
rigour  of  winter,  or  in  the  fpring,  be  feized  not 
with  one  of  the  above-mentioned  diforders,  but 
with  fome  other  one  correfponding  with  the 
temperature  and  genius  of  that  feafon. 

A  2  These 
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These  fymptoms  of  difeafes  which  are  called 
the  communia  being  mod  general  and  obvious,  a 
perfon  who  is  but  tolerably  acquainted  with  them 
is  apt  to  think  himfelf  pretty  well  accomplilhed  for 
practice  ;  but  as  it  is  an  ability  to  difcern  the 
propria  among  thefe,  which  is  a  fure  guide  in 
practice,  fo  the  want  of  that  difcerning,  and  of 
thefe  principles  which  lead  to  it,  may  prove  the 
occafion  of  much  raflmefs  and  of  many  blunders. 
Hence  it  is  that  fome  people  are  fo  often  en¬ 
countering  moll  dangerous  difeafes.  It  is  a  piece 
of  low  craft  too  common  among  thofe  practifers  of 
phyfic,  who  are  leaft  qualify  ?d  to  diftinguifh  among 
fimilar  fymptoms,  to  call  the  difeafe  always  by  the 
word:  name  thefe  fymptoms  can  be  apply ’d  to ;  but 
if  they  really  confound  a  bilous,  fpafmodic  or  flatu¬ 
lent  diforder  in  the  bowels,  with  an  inflammation  in 
them,  they  may  fpeedily  in  fome  cafes  render  the 
one  as  dangerous  and  fatal  as  the  other  generally  is 
in  its  own  nature. 

As  it  is  a  right  judgment  of  the  propria  (paying 
due  regard  at  the  lame  time  to  the  communia)  which 
in  every  difeafe  points  out  the  diflinA  indications  of 
cure;  I  have  not  thought  it  neceffary  to  fubjoin  to 
my  definitions  any  method  of  cure.  If  the  indica¬ 
tions  are  diftfind,  there  is  generally  a  pretty  copious 
choice  of  medicines  to  anfwer  the  intentions,  if 
not  fome  certain  ones  which  are  particularly  de¬ 
pended  on  :  but  after  the  ableft  pra&itioners  are 
clear  as  to  the  particular  indications  of  cure, 
they  can  fo  rarely  purfue  thefe  intentions  of  cure 
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direcdy,  without  encountering  antipathies,  fingu- 
larities  in  conflitutions,  and  which  is  word:  of  all 
contraindications,  that  the  mentioning  of  particular 
medicines  or  forms  mud:  he  of  very  limited  ufe. 

What  I  have  faid  upon  hidden  deaths,  I  do 
not  propofe  as  infallible  or  unexceptionable ;  the 
fymptoms  I  deferibe  were  collected  from  the  moft 
attentive  obfervation  I  could  make  upon  fome  pa¬ 
tients  I'faw  who  died  fuddenly  at  that  feafon  of 
the  year  :  thefe  fymptoms  were  fo  totally  different 
from  thofe  of  an  apoplexy  or  palfy,  and  fome 
or  them  bore  fo  great  a  refemblance  to  fome  autum¬ 
nal  complaints,  that  I  was  induced  to  trace  and  ex¬ 
plain  thefe  fymptoms  which  feemed  feated  in  the 
middle  cavity,  by  anatomical  reafoning,  upon  the 
correfpondence  and  fympathy  ehablifhed  between 
the  nerves  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax.  It  is  pof- 
fible  that  a  polypus,  under  certain  circum  (lances, 
may  produce  feveral  of  the  fame  fymptoms,  tho’ 
I  think  others  of  them  cannot  be  fo  eafily  ex¬ 
plained  by  it  :  however  my  obfervations  were 
too  few,  and  to  fome  better  judges  may  appear 
too  precarious,  to  eftablifh  any  particular  doc¬ 
trine  upon  :  therefore  what  I  offer  upon  that 
head,  I  delire  may  be  confidered  only  as  a  thefis 
or  fubject  of  more  mature  examination  and  ob¬ 
fervation. 

In  order  to  give  fomething  of  a  connected 
view  of  autumnal  diforders  of  the  inteltines,  I 
thought  it  would  not  be  improper  briefly  to  re¬ 
fume,  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  the  plan 
of  the  Effay  on  the  Dyfentery.  Th  e 
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The  thoughts  upon  the  Bile  in  the  fecond 
paper,  were  naturally  fuggefled  by  the  fubjed 
of  the  preceding  one.  The  dodrine  of  the  four 
humours  or  temperaments,  and  of  the  four  ele- 
ments,  upon  which  the  temperaments  were  found¬ 
ed,  and  out  of  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  be 
compofed,  has  been  long  neglected  and  laid  afide, 
tho5  univerfally  taught  and  received  by  the  an- 
dents ;  with  how  much  juflice  I  will  not  take 
upon  me  to  determine :  but  the  celebrated  and 
jtidicioufly  cautious  Boerhaave,  who  may  be  cf- 
teemed  the  prince  of  mechanic  phylicians,  judged 
that  diftmdion  uferu'l  and  neceffary.  Now  tho’ 
both  chemical  and  mechanical  knowledge  and  rea- 
foning,  chaflely  ufed,  are  capable  of  giving  great 
improvement  to  phyiic,  and  in  many  refpeds 
have  done  fo  ;  yet  I  may  be  allowed  to  pre- 
fume,  that  in  fome  cafes  they  would  be  more  ufe- 
fully  apply ’d  in  explaining,  and  rendering  more 
intelligible,  thefe,  and  fome  other  doctrines  tranf- 
mitted  from  antiquity,  than  in  totally  difcarding 
diilinciions,  which  were  univerfally  regarded  by 
the  greatefl  and  moil  fuccefsful  phyficians  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  in  former  ages,  in  regulating  their 
practice.  If  I  am  not  miflaken,  even  Hypocrates 
and  Galen  have  confidered  thefe  temperaments  not 
only  as  charade riflic  of  different  natural  confli- 
tutions,  but  as  what  conftitutions  can  be  in  fome 
meafure  changed  into,  by  the  difference  of  fea- 
fons  arid  the  fituations  of  places.  It  is  very  cer¬ 
tain  that  many  of  thefe  difeafes,  which  were 
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once  accounted  for  by  predominacy,  or  vitiation 
of  the  bile ;  fuch  as  fevers,  quartan  and  other 
intermittents  of  bad  types,  are  autumnal  ones : 
and  it  feems  alfo  certain,  that  great  and  long 
continued  heats  have  a  tendency  fome  how  or 
other,  to  imprefs  the  bile  with  an  unfavourable 
character,  with  fome  kind  of  malignancy  or  other, 
however  it  may  be  explained. 

The  laft  fliort  Effay  is  profefiedly  phyfiolo- 
gical,  or  rather  fpeculative.  The  reafoning  is 
however  founded  upon  two  facts  certainly  ex¬ 
iting  in  the  human  conflitution :  thefe  are  the 
ultimate  fibres,  and  the  fubflance  of  animal  hear, 
and  their  conjunct  longitudinal  or  progreffive  in¬ 
fluence  in  fupporting  both  the  involuntary  and 
voluntary  functions  of  life.  When,  fo  far  as  can 
pofiibly  be  traced,  one  perceives  the  moil  accu¬ 
rate  and  refined  mechanifm  in  every  part,  it  is 
even  more  than  plaufible,  to  prefume  that  it  fub- 
fifts  and  is  carried  on  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  grofs  fenfes,  which  are  confined  to  a  very 
contracted  horizon.  Though  I  never  called  in 
queflion  the  union  of  foul  and  body,  in  every 
rational  creature  capable  of  receiving  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  Creator,  yet  I  cannot  perfuade  myfelf 
that  mechanifm  is  any  neceffary  link  of  the  chain 
which  connects  either  occult  quality,  general  law 
or  what  is  truly  immaterial,  to  what  is  material. 
When  I  am  confcious  that  every  organ  of  fenfe  is 
a  piece  of  inimitable  mechanifm  ;  I  cannot  help 
concluding,  that  the  exercife  of  every  fenfe  mud 

be 
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be  the  direft  effeft  of  that  rnechanifm.  The  ex- 
quiiite  refinements  with  which  all  the  operations  of 
iiature  are  carried  on,  and  the  mechanical  adjufiment 
of  all  the  parts,  fo  far  as  the  connexion  between 
caufe  and  effect  can  be  either  traced  or  necefiarily 
inferred,  teaches  us  both  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
progreffion  of  rnechanifm  is  to  us  at  leaft  inter¬ 
minable  in  the  confiruflion  of  things;  and  at  the 
fame  time,  that  limited  creatures  ought  not  to  be 
dogmatic,  in  taking  upon  them  to  define  the  manner 
of  its  exigence  too  peremptorily  :  feeing  rnechanifm 
tn ay  hold  out,  and  yet  be  carried  on  in  a  man¬ 
ner  quite  different  from  our  bed  conje&ures  j 
which  can  be  no  ftandard  for  judging  infallibly, 
of  the  method  in  which  an  infinite  artifl  may 
adjuft  and  terminate  his  machinery.  It  follows, 
that  even  the  moil  plaufibie  theory  ought  neither 
to  be  confidered  as  abfolutely  certain,  nor  trufled 
to  as  a  fufficient  guide  in  Practice,  further  than 
it  is  either  a  necefiarv  inference  from  certain 
faff,  or  fupported  by  experience  and  obfervation, 
evident  fymptoms  and  their  natural  Indications, 
which  are  juft  and  true,  and  the  only  fure 
foundation  of  practice,  whether  we  can  explain 
them  fatrefa6torily  or  not.  Therefore  any  ob- 
fervations  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  paper, 
particularly  towards  the  clofe  of  it,  are  oiFered 
as  no  certain  inference  from  the  reafonino-  •  but 
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as  hints  intended  to  be  ufeful,  though  the  reft 
of  it  fliould  be  no  more  than  a  piece  of  fpe- 
dilative  entertainment.  SHORT 
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SOME  years  ago  I  was  induced  by 
the  prevalence  of  that  Difeafe  for 
two  fucceffive  Seafons,  to  publifii  a 
fmall  Effay  upon  the  autumnal  Dyfen- 
tery.  The  principal  Intention  of  that 
Diflertation  was  to  fugged:  that  a  re¬ 
markable  fluggifhnefs  and  inability  of 
the  Inteftines  in  the  difcharge  of  their 
ordinary  functions,  and  of  confequence 
harden’d,  knotty  Excrements  was  a  ge¬ 
neral  and  important  Symptom  of  that 
Difeafe  ;  which  I  did  not  remember  to 
have  been  remarked  or  inculcated  by 
any  Author  upon  that  Subject.  The 
affurance  I  had  of  this  fact  convinced 
me  that  not  only  in  the  Beginning,  but 
even  through  the  whole  courfe  of  this 
Didemper,  at  lead,  until  the  difcharges 
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became  regularly  excrementitious,  a  re¬ 
gular  ufe  of  Emetics,  and  fuch  purga¬ 
tives  as  the  degree  of  fever  and  other 
fymptoms  authorifed,  were  neceffarily 
indicated  in  the  Cure  of  it :  whereas 
reftringents,  abforbents,  and  all  driers 
as  fuch,  contrary  at  leaf:  to  vulgar  prac- 
tife,  were  not  only  ufelefs,  but  hurtful 
before  the  decline  of  the  diforder. 

The  only  exception  I  could  make 
to  this  was,  when  any  dangerous  and 
imminent  fymptoms  of  putrefaction  or 
of  mortification  demanded  an  imme¬ 
diate  Recourfe  to  fuch  commonlv  re- 
puted  aftringent  Medicines,  as  were  ne¬ 
ceffarily  indicated  on  account  of  their 
predominate  and  avowed  antifceptic  and 
alexipharmic  qualities. 

Truly  a  Dyfentery  is  not  more  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  a  Diarrhea  by  the  ex¬ 
cruciating  Pains  and  Tenefmus  which 
attend  it,  than,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  by 
the  remarkable  inactivity  of  the  perif- 
tallic  motion  of  the  bowels,  and  confe- 
\  quen- 
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quentially  by  the  hardened  State  of  the 
Excrements  fo  commonly  difcharged  in 
that  difeafe,  which  require  purgative  ir¬ 
ritation,  not  only  to  diflodge  them,  but 
to  fupport  that  motion  of  the  Inteftines, 
upon  which  a  regular  difcharge  of  the 
Excrements  afterwards  depends.  I  may 
be  miftaken,  but  I  have  been  fometimes 
inclined  to  apprehend,  that  the  very 
name  JWi/fy/a  may,  in  the  fenfe  of  thofe 
who  firft  gave  that  appellation  to  the 
difeafe,  have  as  much  a  reference  to 
this  characteriftic  of  it  as  to  the  pains 
which  accompany  it. 

From  the  certain  influence  of  the 
Seafons  upon  our  Conftitutions,  I  like- 
wife  endeavoured  to  deduce  the  reafon 
why  vernal  and  autumnal  difeafes  dif¬ 
fered  from  each  other,  not  only  in  the 
ftate  of  the  fluids,  but  alfo  as  to  the 
different  Seats  of  the  Epidemics  which 
moil  commonly  prevail  at  thefe  oppo¬ 
site  feafons  :  the  Spring  difeafes  mofl 
commonly  *  feizing  the  lungs  and  its 
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connexions,  while  harveft  ones  more 
generally  fall  upon  the  abdominal  Vif- 
cera,  that  is,  thefe  parts  which  are 
contained  in  the  belly,  or  which  are 
moll  immediately  connected  with  them, 
Befides  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines, 
the  greateft  number  of  the  largeft 
Glands  in  the  whole  Body  are  lodged 
there,  fuch  as  the  Pancreas,  Spleen, 
Liver,  Kidnies,  Glandulse  Renales,  &c. 
The  Surface  of  the  Skin  and  Lungs  be¬ 
ing  relaxed  by  the  Summer’s  heat,  and 
accommodated  to  the  encreafed  quantity 
of  perfpiration  determined  thither  and 
exhaled,  any  Plethora  occafioned  by 
a  diminution  or  fuppreffion  of  thefe 
difcharges  muft  load  thefe  organs  in 
the  belly,  whole  ordinary  fecretions  are 
moil  languid  at  that  time ;  and  fo 
much  the  more  apt  it  will  be  to  do  fo, 
if  the  approach  of  Winter  or  of  a  colder 
Seafon  naturally  tends  to  reilore  the 
adlion  and  fecretions  of  thefe  internal 
parts  to  that  vigour  which  they  ac¬ 
quire 
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quire,  when  the  perfpiratory  pores  are 

more  clofed  by  the  coldnefs  of  the 

Seafon. 

There  is  indeed  one  thing  which 
feems  not  fo  intirely  to  agree  with 
this  account,  and  that  is  the  feemingly 
encreafed  appearance  of  the  bilous  fecre- 
tions  in  moil  autumnal  diforders.  But 
whether  it  is  a  natural  effect  of  the  au¬ 
tumnal  feafon  to  produce  an  overflow  of 
bile  as  a  caufe  of  tliefe  complaints  ;  or 
whether  the  encreafe  of  it  is  not  in  a 
greater  meafure  produced  in  a  fecondary 
way,  by  the  previous  irritation  and  pain 
of  the  parts  immediately  correfponding 
with  the  bilous  excretories,  under  their 
affe<5lions,  does  not  to  me  appear  quite 
fo  determinate  and  certain  :  however 
that  is,  there  is  great  reafoii  to  appre¬ 
hend  that  the  Bile,  which  at  all  times 
is  noxious  in  the  blood,  has  then  more 
of  that  deleterious  quality  than  at  any 
other  feafon ;  and  therefore,  when 
taken  up  into  the  circulation  in  any 
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quantity,  may  prove  the  caufe  of  the 
mod  malignant  difeafes. 

Upon  the  fame  principles,  I  further 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  oppofite 
effects  that  Summer  and  Winter,  or 
hot  and  cold  feafons  have  upon  the  date 
of  our  fluids.  The  diflblved  date  of 
the  blood  produced  by  hot  feafons  and 
putrid  infections  which  are  mod  pre¬ 
dominant  then,  has  been  obferved  and 
fully  infilled  on  by  all  the  mod  judi¬ 
cious  Authors,  who  have  treated  of 
thefe  fubjefts  ;  but  neverthelefs,  tho’ 
I  was  fenflble  that  heat  produced  both 
relaxation  of  the  folids  and  expanfion 
of  the  fluids,  yet,  through  inattention, 
or  flownefs  of  apprehenflon,  I  remained 
ftill  at  a  lofs  in  my  own  mind,  how  to 
infer  putrefaction  from  thefe  concurrent 
caufe s  of  it,  until  I  conflderd  the  ani¬ 
mal  fluids  as  pofieffed  of  two  different 
motions,  -which  in  health  balanced 
each  other,  and  which  were  the  im¬ 
mediate  fupporters  of  the  Callidum  in :r 

mtum 
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nation ,  and  not  the  external  temperature 
of  the  air,  the  blood  of  a  healthy  per- 
fon  being  as  warm,  if  not  wanner,  in 
Winter  than  it  is  in  Summer. 

These  two  motions  are  the  progref- 
live  motion  of  the  blood  along  the  vef- 
fels ;  and,  the  inteftine  motion  of  its  parts 
among  themfelves.  Now  it  is  certain, 
that  whatever  unbraces  and  enervates 
the  folids,  mud  retard  the  progreffive 
motion  of  the  blood  ;  in  proportion 
as  its  progrefs  is  retarded  it  will  have 
both  greater  difpofition  and  opportunity 
to  encreafe  its  interline  motion,  and  fo 
to  degenerate  from  an  animal  into  a 
putrid  tendency  and  difiblved  Hate ; 
and  as  putrefaction  is  a  fpecies  of 
fermentation,  or  of  inteftine  motion, 
changing  the  nature  of  fuch  fluids 
as  are  capable  of  undergoing  a  change 
of  their  natures  and  qualities,  fo  the 
animal  fluids  being  very  fufceptible  of 
this  motion  and  change,  when  per¬ 
mitted  to  fall  into  it  by  weakening 

their 
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their  progreffive  motion,  the  relaxation 
of  the  folids  muft  greatly  favour  this 
tendency,  by  yielding  to  that  expanfion 
of  parts  which  ail  fluids  acquire  during 
their  flare  of  fermentation. 

N  ow  this  being  the  cafe,  I  prefume, 
by  a  parity  of  reafoning  from  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  reverfed,  that  an  obvious 
caufe  is  alfo  fuggefted  for  that  glutb 
nous  vifcidity  and  fibrous  tendency  of 
the  blood  in  infiamatory  diforders,  and 
in  cafes  of  too  rigid  fibres  and  too  brifk 
circulation.  The  difpofition  to  an  ani¬ 
mal  degree  of  inteftine  motion  being 
over-balanced  and  prevented,  and  the 
animal  heat  thereby  raifed  confiderabiy 
above  that  degree  which  difpofes  it  to 
ferment,  it  difpofes  the  fluids  more  to 
cake,  coalefce  and  go  on  where  they 
can  pafs,  in  too  adhering  continuity; 
which  muft  give  them  a  particular  ap¬ 
titude  to  form  infiamatory  obftrudtions. 
It  is  to  be  obferved  even  of  vifcous  li¬ 
quors,  which  have  no  progreflive  mo¬ 
tion 
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tion  along  with  their  inteftine  one,  that 
when  they  are  ill,  that  is,  not  tho¬ 
roughly  fermented,  they  are  apt  to  turn 
ropy  and  vifcid. 

There  is  one  practical  maxim  with 
regard  to  a  diilolved  hate  of  the  blood 
which  natively  may  be  inferred  from 
the  above  account  of  it,  fo  far  as  it  is 
juft.  Whatever  urges  the  progrefiive 
motion  of  the  blood,  mu  ft  refill  its 
tendency  to  diflblution  •  and  I  would 
clafs  entities  in  the  firft  rank  of  medi¬ 
cines  fuhfervient  to  this  effedt.  I  fhall 
leave  it  as  a  query,  what  may  be  the 
effect  of  opiates  in  the  like  cafe  ?  they 
are  known  to  enlarge  the  pulfe,  though 
they  do  not  quicken  it.  It  is  true  in¬ 
deed,  they  are  very  lethiferous  medicines 
in  Dropfies,  which  are  pretty  much  a- 
kin  to  difeafes  arifing  from  diflblution ; 
but  then  may  not  this  very  effect  arife 
from  their  augmenting  the  circulation. 
So  large  a  quantity  of  already-diffolved 
humours  being  ftagnant  -without  die 
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limits  of  the  circulation,  a  conliderable 
increafe  of  the  circulation  may  produce 
fuch  a  large  abforption  of  putrid  fluids, 
as  may  haften  that  degree  of  diflolution 
in  the  circulating  ones,  which  renders 
them  totally  uncapable  of  performing 
the  vital  functions  any  longer,  efpeci- 
ally  in  the  latter  ftages  of  that  difeafe. 

'  / 

THOUGH  the  Dyfentery  lias  not  ap¬ 
peared  here  as  an  Epidemic  fince  the 
years  which  gave  occafion  to  the  Eflay 
upon  that  difeafe,  yet  fince  that  time 
other  autumnal  affections  of  the  Bowels 
have  been  more  frequent  than  ordi¬ 
nary  ;  fuch  as  Choleras,  bilous  Cho- 
lics,  dry  Gripes,  Inflammations  of  the 
Bowels,  nay  there  have  even  been 
l'ome  inftances  of  fuch  obftinate  af¬ 
fections  of  the  Bowels  as  the  Cholic 
of  Poitou.  Though  thefe  diforders  may 
occafionally  occur  at  any  feafon  of  the 
year,  arifing  from  particular  caufes 
and  habits  in  particular  perfons,  and 

though 
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though  contrary  to  the  obfervation 
of  Sydenham,  the  Cholera  Morbus  in 
particular  has  made  its  appearance  in 
fome  late  feafons  here  pretty  early  in 
the  fummer  months,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  thefe  difeafes  conlidered  as  Epi¬ 
demics  properly  belong  to  the  autum¬ 
nal  clafs. 

Among  thefe  Epidemics  I  am  inclined 
to  arrange  the  caufe  of  fome  fudden 
deaths  which  have  happened  at  fuch 
times,  and  which,  according  to  the 
general  opinion  of  almoft  all  hidden 
deaths,  were  commonly  referred  to,  an 
Apoplexy.  But  before  I  explain  what 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  caufe  of  fuch 
fatal  unexpected  accidents,  I  fliall,  in 
order  to  be  better  underftood,  and  in 
order  to  diftinguifh  them  clearly  from 
each  other,  and  from  other  difeafes  in 
the  Bowels  which  are  not  peculiar  to 
any  feafon,  take  a  fummary  view  of 
thefe  affehions  of  the  Bowels  which 
are  properly  autumnal. 

C  2 
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The  charafteriftic  fymptoms  of  the 
Cholera  Morbus  are  a  vomiting  and 
purging  with  fevere  twiftings  in  the 
Stomach  and  Guts,  which  rarely  holds 
out  for  24  hours  if  it  is  timeoufiy 
taken  ;  but  if  not,  may  prove  fatal 
in  Ids  than  48.  In  general  it  requires 
neither  bleeding  nor  purging,  though  in 
fome  full  habits  bleeding  may  aecidem 
tally  do  no  hurt :  therefore  it  is  not  fafe 
to  make  too  bold  with  evacuations ;  for 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  that  dif¬ 
eafe  the  Pulfe  rarely  riles  to  a  febrile 
height  by  the  continuance  of  the  pain, 
but  on  the  contrary,  if  the  difeafe  is  neg¬ 
lected  too  long,  the  Pulfe  always  finks 
more  inftead  of  rifing,  the  extremities 
grow  cold  and  a  clammy  dampnefs  a- 
riles  upon  the  fkin  of  efpeeially  the  face 
and  extremities.  On  the  contrary,  as 
the  pain  is  relieved  the  body  grows 
warm  and  the  pulfe  enlarges :  that  is,  a 
fymptomatic  Fever  is  excited  by  the 
pains  and  throws  of  that  difeafe,  after 
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its  violence  is  over ;  which  fever  re¬ 
quires  nothing  but  a  little  of  that 
quietnefs  and  keeping  a  woman  does, 
when  fhe  is  put  into  bed  after  the 
pains  of  child-bearing.  It  is  proper  to 
obferve  alfo,  that  after  the  difeafe  it- 
felf  is  gone  off,  and  this  feverifh  heat 
is  come  on,  the  patient  for  fome  time 
continues  to  complain  of  pain  both 
in  the  back  and  in-  the  break  about 
the  upper  furface  of  the  komach  ■ 
which,  through  want  of  experience  and 
judgment,  may  be  interpreted  as  the 
difeafe  or  its  caufe  kill  lurking  in  the 
bowels,  and  be  treated  accordingly,  when 
it  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  pain  left  in 
the  Diaphragm  at  its  attachment 
round  the  ribs  and  other  bones  to 
which  it  adheres,  occahoned  by  the 
braining  of  its  muffles  during  the 
violent  efforts  of  vomiting  excited  by 
the  difeafe,  which  will  naturally  be  re¬ 
lieved  by  only  encouraging  that  warmth 
and  moikure  which  arifes  over  the  body 
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when  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  itfelf 
are  quieted. 

The  Bilous  Cholic  and  the  Cholera 
Morbus  refemble  each  other  pretty 
much,  and  are  indeed  nearly  allied 
in  their  natures.  The  vomiting  of 
bile  in  the  cholera  is  not  fo  early  as 
it  is  in  the  other  ;  neither  is  it  fo 
conftant,  nor  in  fo  large  quantities. 
Though  a  purging  generally  attends 
the  bilous  cholic,  yet  it  does  not  cor- 
refpond  fo  regularly  with  the  fits  of 
vomiting,  as  it  does  in  the  cholera, 
in  which  there  generally  is  a  call  to 
{tool  foon  after  every  paroxyfm  of  vo¬ 
miting:  from  whence  one  would  infer 
if  there  is  the  fame  quantity  of  bile 
wrung  out  by  the  cramp  or  fpafms 
upon  the  inteftines  in  both  thefe  dif- 
eafes,  yet  in  the  one  there  muft  be 
more  fqueezed  backward  into  the  flo- 
mach  by  the  reverfed  periftaltic  motion, 
than  in  the  other.  The  bilous  cholic  is 
not  generally  fo  quickly  hazardous  as 

the 
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the  cholera  is.  The  intervals  between 
the  lick  fits  are  often  longer,  and 
when  it  is  attended  with  danger  it 
does  not  become  fo,  fo  fuddenly  as  the 
cholera  does.  The  bilous  cholic,  though 
an  autumnal  epidemic,  is  not  fo  wholly- 
confined  to  that  feafon  as  the  cholera 
is  ;  neither  is  it  fo  foon  relieved  by  me¬ 
dicine  as  the  other,  the  fits  often  re¬ 
curring  after  the  patient  is  feemingly 
quieted,  which  rarely  happens  in  the 
other  difeafe.  Both  of  them  are  apt 
to  excite  cramps  and  pains  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  and  while  thefe  con¬ 
tinue  the  wringing  pains  of  the  difeafe 
are  quiet. 

It  is  fometimes  difficult  to  diilin- 
guiffi  the  firft  attacks  of  the  Gravel 
Cholic  from  thofe  of  the  Bilous  one, 
nor  can  they  fometimes  be  at  ail  dif- 
tinguiffied  until  fome  critical  fymptom 
of  the  gravel,  fuch  as'  pain  in  the  Re¬ 
gion  of  the  Kidnies  or  in  the  courfe  of 
either  Ureter,  &c.  determines  it,  which 

does 
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does  not  always  happen  early.  This 
intercommunication  of  fenfibility  among 
all  the  great  Vifcera  of  the  lower  belly 
is  certainly  intended  for  a  very  wife 
and  important  purpofe,  and  directs  a 
judicious  phyfician  to  be  cautious  in 
taking  his  indications  of  cure,  when 
perhaps  a  more  unfkilful  practitioner 
will  fee  no  difficulty  in  the  cafe.  In 
ffiort  the  bilous  cholic  is  imitated,  nay 
even  emulated  in  its  fymptoms  by  all 
difeafes  which  excite  violent  and  re¬ 
peated  efforts  of  vomiting,  as  witnefs 
the  cafes  of  breeding  women,  and  of  the 
fea  ficknefs  ;  which  evinces  that  the  bi¬ 
lous  cholic  itfelf  can  fcarce  be  owing 
to  a  mere  encreafed  fecretion  of  the  bile, 
but  much  rather  that  the  fecretion  is 
an  effedt  of  a  previous  fpafm  or  irrita¬ 
tion  upon  fome  neighbouring  fenfible 
parts,  which  draw  the  Gall  Bladder 
and  its  dufts  into  content. 

* 

The  Hyfteric  or  Nervous  Cholic 
upon  its  abating  often  brings  on  the 
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fymptoms  of  an  Icteric  diforder  or  Jaun¬ 
dice,  from  a  different  caufe :  the  fpafms 
in  that  difeafe  affecting  the  excretory 
orifice  of  the  common  du£t  of  the  gall 
bladder  itfelf,  where  it  opens  into  the 
duodenum,  fhut  it  quite  up,  fo  that 
the  bile  being  denied  a  paffage  during 
the  continuance  of  the  pain,  regurgi¬ 
tates  and  is  abforbed  into  the  circula¬ 
tion  again  ;  which  appears  upon  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  ll>in  generally  foon  after  the 
caufe  which  produced  it  is  removed. 
This  cholic  and  that  fuperveening  iCteric 
fymptom  are  very  ordinarily,  both  of 
them  attributed  by  feme  practitioners, 
to  gail-ftones  palling  through  the  <JuCt, 
irritating  its  coats  and  obftruCting  the 
paffage,  when  there  is  no  fuch  thing : 
for  though  it  is  very  certain  that  fuch 
gall-ftones  are  fometimes  formed  in 
that  bladder  and  are  difcharged  from 
it,  the  difeafe  is  not  fo  common  as  they 
apprehend ;  and  from  what  we  know 
of  proper  iCteric  diforders  unmixed  with 
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any  affeftion  of  the  other  Vifcera,  which 
muft  arife  from  obftruftion  of  that  duff, 
it  does  not  appear  that  either  the  gall 
bladder  or  its  canals  are  endowed  with 
much  fallibility.  The  way  to  affefl 
them  is  to  produce  an  irritation  upon 
the  neighbouring  vifcera.  This  gives 
another  indication  for  the  propriety  of 
repeated  vomits  in  the  jaundice,  belides 
its  ufe  in  fhaking  the  drifts  and  loofen- 
ing  the  obftruftion,  whether  Hone  or 
vifcid  mucus  there ;  for  feeing  it  is 
evident  that  all  vomiting  tends  to  af- 
feft  the  gall  bladder  fo  as  to  follicit  an 
encreafed  difcharge  from  it,  there  can¬ 
not  be  a  more  natural  way  of  trying 
to  force  the  paflage  than  by  encreafing 
the  fecretion,  which  muft  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  both  to  loofen  the  obftruftion 
and  facilitate  its  paflage,  by  floating  it 
along  with  the  natural  fecretion.  In¬ 
deed  if  the  obftruflion  is  obftinate, 
which  cannot  eafily  be  determined  at 
firft,  however  Ample  a  difeafe  arid  how¬ 
ever 
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ever  eafily  cured  the  jaundice  is  com¬ 
monly  imagined  to  be,  I  fay,  if  the  ob- 
ftru&ion  is  obftinate,  an  increafe  of  the 
bilous  fecretion  while  it  mult  be  re- 
abforbed  will  heighten  the  difeafe  and 
the  fymptoms  of  it  upon  the  fkin. 

Th  e  feat  of  the  dry  Gripes,  an  au¬ 
tumnal  diforder  here,  but  common  I 
apprehend  at  all  times  in  hot  equinoxial 
climates  among  thofe  who  are  natives  of 
colder  countries,  feems  to  be  more  con¬ 
fined  to  the  fmall  guts.  It  diftinguifhes 
itfelf  from  the  Iliac  paffion,  by  its  not 
riling  to  fuch  an  acute  inflammatory 
height  as  it  does,  by  the  pulfe  not  be¬ 
ing  fo  hard  and  quick,  which  on  the 
contrary  is  fome times  remarkably  Hug- 
gifh ;  it  alfo  characterizes  itfelf  by  the 
black  colour  and  knotty  Hate  of  the  ex¬ 
crements  when  they  are  forced  off,  and 
by  the  pulfe  both  riling  and  quicken¬ 
ing  upon  the  obftruftions  being  diflodg- 
ed.  It  is  the  reverfe  of  the  Dyfentery 
principally  in  this ;  in  the  oi^e  cafe  the 
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feat  of  the  pain  is  above  the  obftruffioii, 
and  in  the  other  cafe  it  is  belovj  it. 

The  Cholic  of  Poitou,  at  leaft  any 
thing  I  have  feen  refembling  the  de~ 
fcriptions  given  of  it,  feems  to  be  an 
obftinate  complication  of  the  bilous  cho¬ 
lic,  the  dry  gripes  and  of  dyfenteric 
pains,  very  ready  to  degenerate  into  a 
chronic  diforder  in  refpeff  of  its  dura¬ 
tion,  though  attended  with  all  the  pain 
of  an  acute  one,-  It  is  no  wonder 
that  it  fhould  be  fo,  when  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  divifions  of  the  flomach  and  in- 
teftines  are  affeffed  by  that  epidemic  at 
the  fame  time ;  it  alfo  bears  this  mark 
of  black  coloured  bilous  excretions  in 
common  with  all  the  other  autumnal 
affections  of  the  bowels. 

T here  is  one  other  fymptom  of  con- 
fequence,  which  is  in  fome  meafure 
common  to  all  thefe  epidemics,  and  it 
requires  the  more  particular  attention 
as  it  prevents  ones  being  thereby  miff 
led  fo  as  to  confound  any  of  thefe  diff 
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orders  with  two  other  very  grievous 
affections  of  the  bowels  yet  unnamed ; 
namely,  the  Gout  and  the  Rheum  atifm : 
but  tho’  thefe  autumnal  affections  of  the 
bowels  may  be  fometimes  complicated 
with  the  gout  and  rheumatifm,  which 
as  particular  difeafes  have  their  caufe 
inherent  in  the  conftitution,  and  are  pro¬ 
perly  difeafes  of  the  fluids  ;  yet  the 
fymptom  I  fpeak  of,  namely,  aking 
and  fometimes  ver y  intolerable,  pains 
in  different  parts  of  the  body  and  limbs, 
moving  about,  ceafing  and  returning 
very  unaccountably,  yet  difficult  often 
to  get  wholly  rid  of, -I  take  to  be  quite 
diftincf  from  either  a  proper  gout  or 
rheumatifm. 

It  is  evident  from  the  faithful  hifto- 
ries  we  have  of  both  the  Cholic  of  Poitou 
and  of  theDevonfhire  Cholic,  the  primary 
feat  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
difeafes  I  have  mentioned,  is  in  the 
digeffive  vifeera,  that  by  a  ftrong  fym- 
pathy  of  very  fenfible  nerves  between 
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thefe  bowels  and  the  other  members  of 
the  body,  which  is  traceable  enough 
in  fome  of  their  ramifications  and  inter¬ 
communications,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  they  may  be  further  traced  by  re¬ 
fined  anatomifls ;  it  is  evident  by  that 
fympathy,  I  fay,  that  thefe  grievous  dif- 
eafes  are  both  tranflated  and  extended  to 
the  extremeft  parts  of  the  body,  fo  as 
to  produce  cramps,  fixed  pains,  numb- 
nefs  and  even  palfies  themfelves, 

I  think  there  is  great  reafon  to  af- 
cribe  thefe  autumnal  diforders  of  the 
bowels  to  cramps  or  fpafms,  which 
the  Hate  of  the  fluids  are  apt  to  throw 
the  nerves  into  at  thefe  times.  It  is  very 
certain  that  people  of  delicate  or  relaxed 
conftitutions,  or  of  vitiated  fcorbutic 
habits,  who  are  moll  fufceptible  of  im~ 
preflions  from  the  feafons ;  even  though 
they  efcape  any  of  thefe  difeafes,  they  are 
at  fuch  times  often  affected  with  flight, 
temporary  flying  pains  in  the  back,  breaft, 
ribs,  &c*  or  with  twichings  about  the 
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ftomach,  guts  and  precordia,  which 
come  and  go,  but  which  have  neither 
the  acutenefs  nor  permanency  of  true 
pleuretic  or  rheumatic  difeafes.  Even 
fixed  like  acute  filches,  which  I  have 
met  with  in  pretty  aged  perfons  of 
drooping  conftitutions  at  tliefe  feafons, 
feem  to  be  a  variation  of  the  fame 
difeafes.  They  are  attended  with  no 
fever,  and  eafily  yield  to  fome  proper 
application  without  any  neceffity  of 
bleeding  or  other  confiderable  evacu¬ 
ations,  which  would  do  more  hurt 
than  fervice  in  fuch  cafes.  It  is  no 
wonder  at  all,  confidering  the  marve¬ 
lous  confent  eftablifhed  throughout  our 
nervous  fyftem,  that  in  thefe  difeafes,  es¬ 
pecially  fuch  violent,  excruciating  and 
obftinate  ones  as  the  two  above-mention¬ 
ed  cholics,  the  nerves  of  the  organs  of 
digeftion,  which  feem  to  have  a  lead¬ 
ing  fympathetic  connexion  with,  and 
influence  upon  the  whole  nervous  fyf¬ 
tem,  eftablifhed  among  other  ends  in 

all 


all  probability  to  relieve  fuch  imme¬ 
diate  organs  of  life,  fhould  bring  the 
nerves  of  the  extremities  into  fuch 
a  Hate  of  confent  as  to  be  able  to  throw 
the  load  off  themfelves  upon  thefe ;  with 
fuch  weight  in  fome  cafes  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  molt  obflinate  fixed  pains  and 
even  numbnefs  and  palfies  themfelves. 

How  cramps  are  produced  is  per- 
haps  not  fo  eafy  to  explain ;  that  be¬ 
longs  properly  to  the  more  curious 
and  abftraCted  refearches  of  phyfiology. 
They  would  feem  to  be  originally  a 
diforder  at  the  origine  of  the  nerves, 
from  their  readinefs  to  affect  the  in- 
ftruments  of  voluntary  motions  with 
involuntary  and  fometimes  very  forcb 
ble,  painful  and  obflinate  contractions : 
but  there  are  other  good  reafons,  as  in 
the  cafes  of  irritation,  &c.  to  conclude 
that  fpafms  may  be  produced  by  an  aff 
feCtion  of  the  parts  they  convulfe  ;  for 
however  the  fluids  may  be  -  affeCted  fo 

as  to  render  the  fecretions  of  the  nerves 
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from  it  weak,  irregular  or  unequal ; 
it  is  more  than  probable  alfo,  that  the 
fame  ftate  of  the  fluids  as  they  walla 
fhefe  parts,  where  the  ultimate  fila¬ 
ments  of  thefe  myfterious  organs  are 
expanded  for  the  purpofes  of  fenfibi- 
lity,  may  prove  an  immediate  caufe  of 
irritating  them  into  thefe  fpafms. 

I  shall  only  obferve  further  of 
Cramps,  that  they  are  a  fpecies  of 
pain  in  fenfible  parts,  not  caufed  or 
excited  by  any  previous  obftrudtion 
or  inflammation  in  them ;  hence  it 
is  that  they  rarely  excite  any  remark¬ 
ably  feverilh  fymptoms  while  they 
continue,  but  often  on  the  contrary 
they  fink  the  puife  and  induce  a  lan¬ 
guor  upon  the  powers  of  the  circu¬ 
lation,  We  have  rcafon  likewife  t6 
apprehend  that  there  is  a  previous  lan* 
goxor  of  the  functions  of  thefe  parts 
upon  which  they  feize,  which  gives  oc- 
cafion  for  their  invafion.  So  far  as 
can  be  gathered  from  all  appearances, 
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there  is  a  languor  and  unordinary  in¬ 
dolence  in  the  action  of  all  the  chylo- 
poetic  vifcera  at  thefe  feafons  when  fuck 
abdominal  diforders  are  moil  frequent; 
and  not  only  upon  them,  but  upon  all 
the  internal  parts  which  lie  remoteil 
from  and  are  leaft  connected  with  the 
furfaces  of  perfpiration :  which  feems  to 
be  the  reafon  why  the  humours,  when 
they  come  to  be  lefs  exhaled  by  the 
decaying  autumnal  heat,  fall  back  upon 
thefe  parts,  load  their  acilion  and  excite 
thefe  painful  fpafms,  without  forming 
any  obftinate  fixed  obilruclions,  which 
vernal  difeafes  are  fo  apt  to  produce, 
on  account  of  the  greater  firmnefs  and 
tenacity  of  the  blood  and  elailicity  of 
the  folids  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

NOW  as  to  the  matter  of  hidden 
deaths,  I  fhall  not  take  it  upon  me 
to  determine  that  they  are  certainly  or 
always  more  frequent  in  and  about 
the  harveft  quarter  than  at  any  other 
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feafon  of  the  year  :  I  fliall  only  prc- 
lume  to  recommend  it  to  further  ob- 
fervation  whether  both  thefe  and  para¬ 
lytic  diforders,  particularly  that  fpecies 
of  them  called  hemiplegias  are  fo  or  not. 

Such  deaths  are  either  inftantaneous 
without  any  previous  warning  or  fick- 
nefs,  or  they  are  preceded  by  fome  figns 
which  denounce  and  threaten  them.  If 
the  firfl  kind  are  ever  caufed  by  a  dif- 
eafe  of  the  head,  they  more  properly 
cleferve  the  name  of  a  palfy  than  that 
of  an  apoplexy  :  but  from  various  ex¬ 
aminations  and  obfervations  there  is 
much  more  ground  for  afcribing  them, 
either  to  a  palfy,  or  to  a  rupture  of  the 
heart  (fo  that  heart-burfting  is  by  no 
means  fuch  an  improper  phrafe  as  the 

V 

vulgar  ufe  of  it  would  make  one  fuf- 
pect)  or  to  the  fudden  detachment  of 
polypus’s  or  grumous  blood  from  their 
adhefion  to  the  large  veflels  about  the 
heart.  Where  death  is  occafioned  by 
the  gradual  increafe  of  fuch  adhe- 
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lions  without  their  being  detached  \ 
that  is  always  clearly  indicated  before 
hand,  fo  as  to  enable  a  fkilful  perfon 
to  prognofticate  certain  death,  and  the 
danger  of  a  hidden  one. 

Among  fuch  hidden  deaths  as  give 
warning  of  their  approach  an  apoplexy 
is  attended  with  fymptoms  which  dih 
tinguifh  it  from  any  other  caufes :  the 
certain  figns  of  it  are  profound  deep, 
a  high  ftrong  refpiration,  a  large,  full 
but  flow  pulfe,  a  high  colour  in  the 
face  and  parts  near  the  head,  profufe 
fweat  often,  and  great  warmth  all  over 
the  body. 

That  caufe  of  hidden  deaths  which 
is  under  confideration  at  prefent,  may 
be  confidered  as  quite  the  reverfe  of 
an  apoplexy.  It  is  introduced  by  an 
uneafy  (and  fbmetimes  at  the  very  firft 
an  acute)  pain  as  if  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  ftomach  between  the  bread:  and 
belly,  or  in  the  anticardum,  that  cavity 

at  the  end  of  the  brealt  bone  com- 
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monly  called  the  pit  of  the  ftomach.  If 
the  pain  comes  on  gradually,  it  gives 
the  more  opportunity  for  prevention. 
The  pain  is  of  that  nature  as  to  affeft 
the  fpirits  immediately  and  caufe  the 
uneafy  fenfation  which  one  has  when 
threatened  with  a  fainting  fit ;  fuch  a 
pain  it  is,  fo  far  as  I  can  guefs,  as  one 
feels  upon  receiving  a  fudden  blow  or 
injury  upon  the  pit  of  the  ftomach : 
as  this  pain  continues  it  is  felt  to  af¬ 
fect  the  body  a-crofs  from  back  to 
bread,  and  from  fide  to  fide,  with  a  pain, 
tightnefs  and  anxiety  all  about  the  pre- 
cordia.  The  patient  draws  or  endea¬ 
vours  to  draw  long  breaths  like  fighs, 
fuch  as  attend  faintings  ;  but  thefe  fighs 
are  fometimes  cut  with  a  fliarp  pain  felt 
upon  thefe  efforts  *,  the  heart  either 
flutters  or  does  its  office  faintly,  the 
pulfe  weakens  of  courfe,  the  extremities 
grow  cold  and  damp,  a  cold  fweat  rifes 
on  the  face  alfo  which  looks  ghaftly,  a 
(difficulty  of  breathing  comes  on  and  the 
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Riffling  grows  fo  great  that  the  patient 
defires  an  eredl  pofture,  and  foon  after 
the  circulation  is  totally  fupprelTed.  The 
patient  all  the  while  continues  fenfible. 

Every  anatomift  knows  that  there  is  a 
ftridt  union  and  communication  between 
the  upper  orifice  particularly  of  the  fto- 
rnach,  the  diaphragm  and  the  heart,  both 
by  adhefion  of  parts,  and  fympathy  of 
nerves.  The  moil  fenfible  expanfion 
of  nerves  in  the  whole  body  is  that 
plexus  which  is  diftributed  to  the  up¬ 
per  orifice  of  the  ftomach  juft  below 
where  the  gullet  pierces  the  diaphragm 
and  unites  its  fibres  with  its :  the  heart 
again  refts  upon  the  diaphragm  to 
which  it  has  a  pretty  large  triangular 
adhefion  in  that  fpot,  and  the  dia¬ 
phragm  is  furnifhed  with  feveral 
branches  of  nerves  from  the  fame  pair 
which  principally  form  both  the  plex¬ 
us  cardiacus  and  plexus  ftomachicus  ; 
hence  it  is  that  thefe  vifeera  are  drawn 
into  finch  an  intimate  correfpondence 
with  each  other.  No- 
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Nothing  can  confirm  this  fympa- 
thy  among  thefe  vital  parts  or  illu- 
flrate  the  courfe  of  this  difeafe  more 
clearly,  than  the  effects  of  a  blow  up¬ 
on  the  flomach ;  which  if  violent,  by 
means  of  that  fingular  and  intolerable 
thrilling  pain  excited,  firms  all  the 
nerves  alfo  that  belong  to  the  heart 
diaphragm  and  lungs ;  fo  that  the  per- 
fon  falls  down  at  once  motioniefs  and 
without  pulfe  as  in  a  faint,  and  many 
an  one  fuch  a  flroke  has  deprived  of 
life  irrecoverably  at  once.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  the  heart  communicates  its  affeo- 
tions  as  immediately  to  the  flomach, 
we  fee  how  common  it  is  in  faintings 
from  bleeding,  or,  &c<  for  the  perfon  to 
grow  intolerably  fick  at  the  flomach 
and  to  throw  up. 

How  dangerous  any  fpafm  in  the 
diaphragm,  heart  or  lungs,  whether 
arifmg  there,  or  communicated  by 
neighbouring  and  fympathizing  vifce- 
ra,  mufl  be  is  felf-evident  from  the 
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immediate  dependence  that  life  has  "up¬ 
on  the  regular  and  intire  adfion  of  thefe 
organs :  it  is  alfo  evident  that  any  fuch 
affection  will  immediately  manifefl  it- 
felf  by  a  languor  and  ftagnation  of 
the  circulation,  according  to  the  de? 
gree  or  permanency  of  it ;  and  really 
all  thefe  autumnal  complaints,  which 
are  not  febrile  or  inflammatory,  are 
attended  with  a  remarkable  languor 
of  the  circulation,  and  even  often  an 
irregularity  of  the  pulfe,  which  never 
rifes  or  grows  regular  and  firm  until 
the  pain  abates  and  the  caufe  of  it  is 
fubdued.  ; 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  when  this  difeafe 
has  gained  fo  much  ground  as  to  af- 
fe<5't  the  circulation  remarkably,  or  got 
to  fuch  a  height  as  to  produce  a  ftag¬ 
nation  of  it  in  the  extreme  parts  and 
an  anxiety  of  breathing,  that  there  is 
neither  time  nor  room  for  recovering 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  reviving  the 
circulation  by  almoft  any  application. 

The 
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The  only  thing  which  can  be  attempted 
is  pouring  in  fuch  cordials  as  operate 
molt  inftantaneoufly,  and  by  '  a  brifk 
friction  or  chaffing  of  the  extremities 
efpecially,  with  warm  flannels,  to  try 
recalling  warmth  and  circulation  thi¬ 
ther  again. 

All  I  have  to  fay  further  upon 
this  difeafe  lhall  be  included  in  the 
two  following  remarks.  i  ft,  That 
bleeding  or  any  other  evacuation,  ui> 
lefs  an  inftantaneous  vomiting  could 
be  excited,  to  roufe  the  nerves  and  urge 
on  the  circulation,  are  ufelefs  and  hurt¬ 
ful  :  they  can  be  of  no  ufc  in  a  difeafe 
where  there  is  neither  repletion  of  the 
velfels  nor  particular  obftrudtion  form¬ 
ed,  and  beftdes  that,  though  they  were 
not  hurtful  in  themfelves,  if  they  are 
not  principally  and  immediately  in¬ 
dicated,  the  time  is  wafted  in  fetting 
about  them,  every  moment  of  which 
is  of  the  laft  importance  to  the  re¬ 
calling  of  life  in  fuch  fudden  attacks. 

F  This 
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This  remark  implies  no  reflection  upon 
pall  practice,  but  is  only  fuggefted  as 
a  future  caution ;  for  under  any  other 
urgent  fymptoms,  where  life  is  fo  im¬ 
mediately  threatened,  it  mult  be  allow¬ 
ed  that  hidden  evacuations  as  well  as 
rotifers  of  the  nerves  are  indicated  ; 
and  until  a  difeafe,  fuch  as  I  appre¬ 
hend  this  to  be,  is  properly  diftinguilli- 
ed  from  other  fuch  hidden  attacks,  com¬ 
mon  praftice  cannot  be  juftly  blamed 
for  following  the  common  rules  of  giv¬ 
ing  affiflance. 

The  other  remark  I  have  to  make 
concerns  the  public  in  general  as  much 
as  the  practice  of  phyfic  in  particular ; 
it  is,  that  though  this  difeafe  is  a  cri¬ 
tical  one  and  irremediable  in  the  laft 
ftages  of  it,  yet  in  a  great  meaiure,  I 
apprehend,  it  becomes  fo  only  by  ne- 
gleCt  and  delay  ;  which  people  who 
are  naturally  negligent  of  flight  com¬ 
plaints,  and  not  readily  alarmed  with 
every  uneafinefs  they  feel  may  be  be¬ 
trayed 
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trayed  into,  by  thinking  the  firft  fymp- 
toms  of  fuch  a  difeafe  unworthy  of 
notice,  and  what  may  go  off  as  fud- 
denly  and  infenfibly  as  it  came  on* 
But  where  fuch  a  pain  about  the  pit 
of  the  ftomach  and  a-crofs  the  body* 
from  the  ends  of  the  ribs  to  the  back, 
or  attended  with  any  fluttering  fenfa- 
tion  about  the  heart,  efpecially  in  the 
autumnal  feafon  and  towards  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  the  year,  when  complaints 
in  the  bowels  of  any  kind  are  fre¬ 
quent  ;  if,  I  fay,  where  fuch  fymptoms 
are  felt  the  perfon  would  apply  to  a 
generous  cordial  immediately  and  re¬ 
peat  it  occaflonaliy  until  the  fymptoms 
go  off  or  ceafe  to  come  and  go,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  this  difeafe,  hidden  as 
it  is,  might  be  thus  feafonably  repelled* 
In  order  to  find  fuch  a  cordial  in  fuch 
an  imminent  emergency,  there  is  no 
occaflon  to  run  to  an  apothecary  or 
phyfician  ;  they  can  adminifter  none 
fo  effectual  as  a  fufficient  dofe  of  any 
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generous  Wine  drank  as  warm  as  it 
can  be  taken,  that  its  effedts  may  be 
the  more  immediate.  I  had  the  mor¬ 
tifying  occafion  once  and  again  to  ad- 
minifter  this  cordial  to  perfons  in 
fuch  circnmftances  as  above  defcribed, 
when  it  gave  immediate  though  but 
momentary  relief:  in  one  of  the  cafes 
tho’  the  gentleman  was  in  his  laft  mo¬ 
ments  with  fymptoms  fimilar  to  thefe  I 
have  mentioned,  his  extremities  cold,  his 
pulfe  gone  and  labouring  under  fuch  a 
ftrong  orthopneuea,  or  fuch  a  difficulty 
of  breathing,  that  it  was  with  reluctance 
he  checked  his  panting  for  breath  till 
he  fwallowed  three  fmall  ftps  of  warm 
Madeira,  yet  it  no  fooner  reached  his 
ftomach,  than  he  cried,  I  am  ealier,  I 
am  eafier,  and  whereas  he  could  only 
fit  eredt  before  on  account  of  that  into¬ 
lerable  anxiety,  he  fought  immediately 
to  lie  down,  and  though  he  expired  foon 
after,  it  was  without  any  further  figns 
of  pain  or  fflruggles  for  breath. 

I  HAVE 
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I  have  the  greateft  reafon  to  believe 
that  fuch  a  cordial  tinieoufly  and  largely 
taken  and  repeated  as  found  necefiary 
will  difpel  the  firft  approaches  of  this 
rapid  difeafe;  indeed  for  fome  time 

after  it  would  be  proper  that  perfons 
fo  relieved  fhould  take  care  of  them- 
felves,  and  ufe  fome  fuch  medicines 
as  warm  and  gently  move  the  intef- 
tines,  uiing  light  diet,  and  wine  more 

freely  than  at  other  times.  Thefe 

alfo  I  take  to  be  neceJTarv  rules  of 
precaution  for  fuch  perfons  as  feel  fre¬ 
quent  twitchings  and  pains  about  the 
pit  of  their  ftomach  or  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  parts,  particularly  in  thefe  autum¬ 
nal  feafons  when  complaints  in  the 
bowels  of  any  kind  are  epidemic. 
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Thoughts  on  the  natural  Gaufes  of  the 
Bile  s  Tutrefcency  and  its  Noxioufnefs  in 
the  Circulation . 

BILE  in  the  firft  paflages  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  digeftion,  and  to  the 
concocting  of  our  food  into  a  liquor 
fit  for  being  converted  into  blood  :  but 
while  it  fo  changes  our  aliments  in 
the  duodenum,  it  is  aifo  by  them 
changed  itfelf ;  for  bile  in  form  or  un¬ 
changed  entering  into  the  blood  in  any 
quantity  is  a  certain  however  flow  poi-  - 
fan,  which  difTolves  its  natural  texture, 
and  enfeebles  the  adlion  of  the  folids 
upon  it  bearing  it  forward  in  its  pro- 
greffive  motion.  In  this  Bile  refembles 
various  poifons  which  are  inoffenfive 
in  one  part  of  the  body,  and  are  cer¬ 
tain  death  in  another  part  of  it.  In 
order  to  underftand  the  nature  of  bile 
more  perfectly  and  the  caufe  of  its 
malignity  in  the  circulation,  we  are  to 
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confider  that  it  is  wholly  elaborated 
from  venous  blood.  It  is  only  the  ve¬ 
nous  blood  that  can  be  confidered  as 
perfectly  animalized :  there  is  in  this 
refpeCt  a  great  difference  between  the 
blood  of  the  arteries  and  that  of  the 
veins. 

That  the  arterial  blood  is  not  per¬ 
fectly  animalized  is  evident  from  the 
elaboration  of  milk  from  it,  which 
contains  a  very  large  proportion  of  acid 
in  it  and  that  very  eafily  procured  : 
for  which  reafon  we  muft  confider  the 
veins  as  deftined  for  fomething  more, 
for  fome  further  purpofe  in  the  (eco¬ 
nomy,  than  merely  for  carrying  the  ar¬ 
terial  blood  back  to  the  heart,  after  it 
has  reached  the  extreme  arterial  vef- 
fels.  In  the  veins  the  blood  is  always 
compleatly  animalized,  fo  that  then  it 
will  yield  no  further  vegetable  or  afeef- 
fent  characters.  What  in  all  probability 
contributes  in  a  great  meafure  to  this 
compleat  change  is  the  weaker  degree 

of 
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of  force  with  which  the  veins  act 
upon  the  blood,  not  fqueezing  it  for¬ 
ward  with  that  vigour  which  the  arte¬ 
ries  do ;  by  which  means  the  blood 
has  more  leifure  for  a  greater  degree 
of  inteftine  motion  in  the  veins  than 
it  has  in  the  arteries.  It  has  likewife 
by  the  ftrucfure  of  the  veins,  whofe 
coats  are  both  thinner  and  more  ex- 
panfile  than  thefe  of  the  arteries, 
much  more  liberty  to  expand  itfelf  la¬ 
terally  which  greatly  favours  its  exert¬ 
ing  a  greater  degree  of  inteftine  motion 
than  the  arterial  blood  does.  Add  to 
all  this  the  reverfed  courfe  of  the  blood 
in  the  veins :  the  blood  in  the  great 
arteries  is  hurried  on  by  the  contradti- 
ons  of  the  heart  and  vibrations  of  the 
arteries  ;  the  further  it  goes  it  has 
the  fmailer  opportunities  of  conceiv¬ 
ing  too  much  inteftine  motion,  by 
the  conftant  divifion  of  the  veflels  into 
fmailer,  and  fmailer  ones  until  they 
become  of  undefineable  tenuity.  In 

the 
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the  veins  on  the  contrary,  by  thefe 
innumerable  ramification  s  constantly 
uniting  into  larger  and  larger  canals, 
the  fluid,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is 
lefs  agitated  by  the  veins,  and  forced 
into  progrefiive  motion  which  checks 
its  difpofition  to  felf-conceived  intef- 
tine  motion,  it  muft  be  conftantly 
mixing  more  intimately  and  partak¬ 
ing  of  a  much  greater  degree  of  in¬ 
ward  motion  among  its  parts.  Upon 
this  inteftine  motion  of  fluids  it  is, 
that  all  change  in  them  depends,  and 
therefore,  we  have  good  reafon  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  blood  is  never  thoroughly 
animalized  until  it  has  gone  the  courfe 
of  the  veins. 

At  the  fame  time  it  is  highly  re¬ 
quisite  to  obferve,  that  the  blood  is 
no  fooner  perfectly  animal  than  it  be¬ 
comes  unfit  to  carry  on  the  animal 
procefles  any  longer,  without  a  frefh 
mixture  of  chyle :  I  don’t  fuppofe  that 
vejaous  blood,  without  a  frefh  fupply, 
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would  not  go  the  courfe  of  the  arteries 
again ;  but  that  fuch  blood  would  vi¬ 
olate  and  totally  alter  the  fecretions, 
thefe  innumerable  and  various  glan¬ 
dular  fecretions  made  from  the  arte¬ 
rial  blood. 

This  points  out  the  moil  remarka¬ 
ble  difference  there  is  between  the  bi- 
lous  fecretion,  and  that  of  any  other 
in  the  whole  body  :  it  is  in  a  man¬ 
ner  wholly  derived  from  venous  blood, 
which  neceffarily  implies,  that  it  muft 
of  courfe  be  the  molt  exaltedly  anima- 
lized  fluid  in  the  whole  body.  But 
there  are  feveral  notable  circumftances 
adj  ufted  to  render  it  ftill  more  highly 
animalized,  than  its  being  Amply  a  ve¬ 
nous  fecretion  does.  The  vifcus  which 
fecretes  the  bile  is  by  far  the  largeft 
in  the  whole  body ;  by  which  means 
the  venous  blood  is  again  feparated 
into  an  inconceivable  multitude  of  ra- 
miflcations,  which  have  no  pulfatory 
or  arterial  aftion  upon  it,  though  the 
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veflels  arifing  from  the  capfula  of 
the  vena  portae  affume  an  arterial 
ftrengtli. 

By  die  by,  I  cannot  help  taking  oc- 
cafion  to  obferve  here,  that  we  have 
it  manifefted  *  to  demonftration,  by  the 
modification  of  the  circulation  in  the 
liver,  that  the  pulfations  of  the  heart 
and  the  vibrations  of  the  arteries  are 
not  aflential  to  the  circulation  of  arte¬ 
rial  blood ;  and  confequently,  that  thefe 
actions,  likewife  have  fome  other  more 
capital  end  and  purpofe  which  they 
anfwer,  befides  that. 

But  again,  the  blood  conveyed  in¬ 
to  the  liver  for  furnifhing  the  bilous 
fecretions  is  not  only  collected  from  all 
the  other  veins  of  the  chylopoetic  vif- 
cera,  but  it  is  alfo  impregnated  with  all 
the  animal  and  highly  exalted  fleams, 
which  are  more  profufe  and  copious  in 
the  abdomen  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  body ;  for  it  is  not  only  impregnat¬ 
ed  widi  the  acrimonious  effluvia  winch 
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arife  from  the  refufe  of  the  chyle  when 
it  reaches  the  great  guts,  but  fuch  ef 
fluvia  alfo  as  arife  plentifully  from  the 
external  furface  of  the  inteftines,  are 
intercepted  and  taken  up  by  the  omen¬ 
tum  :  which  web  is  expanded  over  them 
for  that  very  purpofe,  as  well  as  to  a- 
noint  the  foldings  and  plies  of  the  in¬ 
terlines,  and  lubricate  them  properly  for 
that  conftant  Hiding  and  friction  upon 
each  other  oecaftoned  by  their  periftaltic 
motion,  and  thefe  fleams  fo  abforbed  by 
the  omentum,  are  conveyed  along  with 
a  due  proportion  of  its  attenuated  oily 
parts  into  the  vena  portae. 

Here  I  take  the  liberty  to  offer  a  re¬ 
flection  which  has  often  occurred  to  me, 
upon  the  rational  propriety  of  attempting 
to  adminifter  hepatic  medicines  by  gly- 
fter ;  by  which  means  may  they  not  be 
conveyed  unto  the  liver  in  larger  dofes, 
by  a  fliorter  courfe,  and  lefs  altered 
than  given  by  the  mouth ;  in  which 
courfe  one  would  apprehend  every  fub- 
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fiance  muft  have  almoft  wholly  depo- 
fitatecl  its  own  form  and  become  tho¬ 
roughly  animal  before  it  arrives  at  the 
liver?  But  to  return, 

Besides  all  this  re-abforption  of 
animal  fleams  into  the  meferaic,  epi¬ 
ploic,  gaftro  epiploic,  &c.  veins,  there 
is  another  not  inconfiderable  vifcus, 
namely,  the  fpleen,  which  no  other 
ufe  can  be  affigned  to,  than  that  of 
concocting  venous  blood  for  the  ufe 
of  the  hepatic  fecretion ;  and  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  this  vifcus  is  very  remarka¬ 
ble,  in  which  it  is  provided  that  the 
blood  fhould  be  for  fome  time  ftag- 
nant,  in  a  manner,  in  its  cavernofities, 
that  it  may  be  committed  there  wholly, 
for  a  fpace,  to  its  own  internal  fer¬ 
mentation  and  motion  of  its  parts,  be¬ 
fore  it  is  taken  up  again  by  the  veins 
and  conveyed  into  the  vena  portae. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  evident 
from  the  peculiar  courfe  and  impreg¬ 
nations  of  the  blood  which  is  deftined 
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to  fupply  the  bilous  fecretion,  that  its 
preparation  in  a  great  meafure  lies  in 
retarding  and  fpinning  out  its  progref- 
five  motion,  and  in  giving  it  particular 
opportunities  of  having  its  inteftine 
motion  increafed  ;  that  its  animal  na¬ 
ture  is  thereby  exalted,  by  the  time 
the  bile  is  fecreted,  to  that  degree  that 
this  fecretion  becomes  exalted  too  much 
to  be  any  longer  a  fluid  fit  for  circu¬ 
lation. 

I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  deter¬ 
mine  wherein  it  is  particularly  that  the 
virulence  of  any  humour,  or  of  thefe 
infectious  miafmata  which  characterize 
putrefaction  lies ;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  it  confifts  in  fuch  an  exaltation 
and  rancidity  of  its  oils  and  faponaci- 
ous  parts  as  tend  to  diffolve  the  texture 
of  the  blood,  and  acts  in  it,  by  increaf- 
ing  its  inteftine  motion,  as  a  ferment ; 
which  always  generates  a  change,  into 
its  own  nature,  of  thefe  particles  of  the 
blood  which  are  moft  ripened  for  fuch 
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a  change,  by  having  continued  longed 
in  the  circulation. 

This  remark,  in  the  mean  time,  we 
mufl  carry  along  with  us  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  blood  in  the  animal  oecono- 

\ 

my,  that  tho’  it  naturally  aflimulates  the 
chyle  from  an  inferior  to  an  higher  or 

animal  dandard  and  nature,  yet  it  has 

•!» 

by  no  means  the  fame  power  of  reduc¬ 
ing  back  to  its  own  dandard  what  is  ex¬ 
alted  above  that  animal  pitch  which  is 
natural  to  health ;  whereas  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  when  any  of  thefe  malignant  ef¬ 
fluvia  are  generated  in,  or  taken  into 
the  blood,  they  have  the  fame  influ¬ 
ence  in  difpofing  its  mod  animalized 
particles  or  effluvia  to  change  into  that 
fame  malignant  nature,  as  yead  has  in 
difpofing  wort  to  generate  yead  and  an 
inflammable  fpirit.  For  the  tendency  of 
all  the  highly  animalized  parts  of  the 
blood  is  to  grow  putridly  virulent  and 
volatile  ;  but  nature  in  general  has 
provided  for  difcharging  them  by  one 
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or  other  of  the  fecretions,  or  fixing 
them  to  fome  of  the  folid  parts,  before 
they  arrive  at  fitch  a  cauftic  nature. 
This  is  fufficient  to  give  us  an  intelli¬ 
gible  idea  of  the  nature  and  effects  of 
all  animal  poifons  and  infections :  as 
-  for  vegetable  and  mineral  ones,  their  vi¬ 
rulence  lies  either  in  their  corrofive  and 
inflammatory  effeCts  upon  the  nerves 
and  folid  parts,  or  in  their  confifting 
of  fuch  vegetable  combinations  as  the 
animal  ceconomy  not  having  power  to 
fubdue,  it  becomes  overcharged  and 
fubdued  by  them. 

But  to  return,  it  is  evident  that  the 
bilous  fecretions  are  highly  animal  and 
ftrongly  difpofed  to  acrimony ;  for  there 
is  good  reafon  to  apprehend  that  it  is 
not  poffefled  of  that  pungent  bittemefs 
which  characterizes  it,  when  frefh  fe- 
creted  by  its  duCts ;  but  that  it  acquires 
it  by  its  flagnation  in  the  gall  bladder ; 
which  fliews  how  much  that  liquor  is 
difpofed  to  inteftine  motion  and  acrimo¬ 
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nious  change  upon  its  ftagnation.  This 
liquor  then  is  very  fit  for  being  poured 
in  upon  the  aliments  as  they  pafs  the 
duodenum,  and  to  a£t  as  a  menltruum 
in  them,  difpoflng  them  thereby  more 
to  the  animal  change  and  that  degree 
of  fluidity,  inteftine  motion  and  vola¬ 
tility  of  parts  which  is  neceiTary  to 
their  pafiing  freely  by  the  lacfteals.  But 
bile  is  a  liquor  very  noxious  to  be  ab- 
forbed  by  itfelf  into  the  circulation,  as 
it  inclines  the  animalized  parts  to  too 
great  inteftine  motion  and  difpofition 
to  putrid  change  :  the  more  the  inteft 
tine  motion  of  the  parts  of  the  blood 
is  heightened,  the  more  difiblved  will 
it  become  and  the  weaker  will  the  pro- 
greflive  motion  grow.  All  this  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  well  known  fymptoms 
of  icfteric  difeafes,  where  the  action,  vi¬ 
gour  and  tone  of  the  folids,  and  the 
progreflive  motion  of  the  fluids,  with 
the  ordinary  fecretions  depending  there¬ 
on,  are  enervated  and  fupprefled  by  the 
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inteftine  motion  which  fuch  a  malig¬ 
nant  fluid  generates  in  the  blood. 

/ 

It  is  felf-evident,  that  the  heats  of 
fummer,  efpecially  if  long  continued 
or  attended  with  much  moift,  relax¬ 
ing  weather,  in  which  the  barometer 
Hands  low,  rnuft,  by  relaxing  the  folids, 
expanding  the  fluids  and  enervating 
all  the  vital  as  well  as  voluntary  ac¬ 
tions  of  our  frame,  contribute  to  the 
exalting  or  vitiation  of  the  bilous  fe- 
cretions  ;  any  part  of  which  reabforbed 
xnuft  contaminate  the  blood  more  than 
it  does  at  other  times,  when  the  fluids 
are  neither  fo  weak  nor  the  bile  itfelf 
fo  acrimonious.  At  the  fame  time  the 
bile  being  conveyed  into  the  interlines 
in  its  natural  courfe  and  for  its  natu¬ 
ral  purpofes,  its  greater  than  ordinary 
degree  of  tendency  to  putrefaction  will 
weaken  and  injure  the  aftion  of  the 
fibres  of  the  inteftines,  rendering  them 
more  torpid  and  feeble  and  consequently 
difpofing  them  more  to  cramps,  fpafms 
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and  convulfive  efforts  to  recover  their 
natural  tone  and  aflions. 

Now  I  would  define  a  fpafm  to  be  a 
violent,  irregular,  unvoluntary  effort  in 
the  nerves  to  excite  thefe  regular  mo¬ 
tions  and  actions  depending  on  them, 
which  are  much  weakened  and  have 
loft  their  natural  vigour,  by  whatever 
caufe.  What  greatly  contributes  to  ex¬ 
cite  and  irritate  thefe  fpafms  in '  the 
bowels,  is  the  ftruggle  that  is  raifed  by 
two  oppofite  fermentations.  Weakened 
inteftines,  by  whatever  caufe,  difpofe  all 
vegetable  aliments  to  an  acid  fermenta¬ 
tion  in  the  ftomach ;  while  the  great 
end  of  the  bile  is  to  difpofe  them  to 
an  animal  one :  thefe  collucftations  ge¬ 
nerate  elaflic  effluvia,  which  diftend  the 
inteftines  and  irritate  their  fenfible  fi¬ 
bres.  This  is  remarkable  in  the  cafe 
of  gripes  in  infants,  whofe  ftools  fliow 
the  evident  marks  both  of  acidity,  in 
the  curdled  ftate  of  their  excrements, 
and  of  bile  in  the  green  colour  of  them. 
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But  both  the  cafe  of  infants,  and  the 
fymptoms  attending  all  autumnal  disor¬ 
ders  of  the  bowels  in  effe6t  prove,  that 
thefe  pains,  as  they  are  in  part  excited 
by  bile  and  have  it  for  their  immediate 
as  well  as  their  remote  caufe,  fo  fucli 
pains  reciprocally  tend  to  irritate  and 
folicit  an  increafed  Secretion  of  that 
liquor  from  its  pore  and  du6h 
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Thyfiological  'Thoughts  on  Spafms  and  the 
Seat  and  Origin  of  them  in  the  Ani¬ 
mal  O  economy . 

AS  a  great  many  affections  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  oeconomy  are  referred  to  cramps 
or  fpafms,  it  would  be  of  ufe  to  have 
a  determinate  idea  for  that  affection  $ 
which  perhaps  is  not  eafily  to  be  at¬ 
tained,  conlidering  that,  Pain,  by  which 
it  difcovers  itfelf,  is  a  fenfation  that 
may  be  excited  by  other  caufes  as  well 
as  by  fpafms,  and  it  is  difficult  to  trace 
the  nature  of  a  caufe  from  its  effects, 
while  thefe  are  ambiguous.  We  ffiould 
have  no  idea  of  fpafms  at  all,  if  it 
were  not  for  their  fenfible  effects  upon 
the  organs  and  inftruments  of  volun¬ 
tary  motion ;  which  fuggefts  one  lead¬ 
ing  inference  as  to  the  nature  and  feat 
of  that  affection ;  namely,  that  it  is 
an  action  excited  in  the  organs  of  vo¬ 
luntary  motion  and  alfo  of  the  vital 
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ones,  without  the  confent  or  direftion 
of  the  will,  and  which  neither  the  will 
nor  the  force  of  the  vital  actions  have, 
at  the  time,  the  power  to  Hop  or  con- 
trouL 

The  animal  machine  is  the  moft 
wonderful  fabric,  both  for  contrivance 
and  execution,  in  the  whole  compafs 
of  nature.  The  materials  of  which  it 
is  cornpofed  are  out  of  the  common 
flock  which  nature  furriiflies,  but  the 
adjuflment  and  combination  of  thefe 
materials  are  truly  marvellous  :  a  fyf- 
tem  of  veffels  and  of  fluids  circulating 
in  them,  built  upon  and  encafed  in  an 
elegant,  firm  and  well  adjufled  compo- 
fition  of  folids  generated  out  of  thefe 
veffels  themfelves,  and  connected  toge¬ 
ther  by  them  in  fuch  a  wonderful 
manner,  that  they  reciprocally  a£t  as 
the  fupporters  of  each  other :  the  bones 
being  the  paffive  fuftainers  of  the  whole 
frame ;  while .  the  fluids  and  flexible  fo¬ 
lids  or  veffels  nourifh  the  bones  and 
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9;ive  them  that  union  with  one  ano- 
ther  which  renders  all  thefe  bones, 
which  have  no  union  among  them- 
felves,  one  whole,  moving,  yet  firm 
bafis  of  connexion  among  all  the  parts. 

The  moft  general  divifion  of  ani¬ 
mal  parts,  confidering  them  as  anima- 
lized,  is  that  of  folids  and  fluids.  The 
iolids  may  be  diftinguiflied  into  bones, 
which,  though  perforated  with  nume¬ 
rous  veflels  which  convey  fluids  among 
their  parts,  yet  may  be  confidered  as  co¬ 
hering  maffes  of  matter  neither  moving 
(i.  e.  having  no  internal  motion  of  their 
parts)  nor  flexible,  after  they  are  fully 
grown;  and  into  veflels  for  containing 
and  afting  upon  the  moving  fluids  in 
them.  The  parts  of  thefe  veflels  co¬ 
here  as  the  bones  do,  but  are  flexible. 
The  vafcular  fyftem  is  compofed  of 
ultimate  fibres,  contiguous  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  partly  adhering  and  partly  fo 
clofely  interwoven  with  each  other 
that  they  cannot  get  feparated,  but  are 
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kept  in  contiguity  tight  enough  to 
adt  as  containing  veffels  to  the  fluids, 
though  not  fo  clofe  as  to  prevent  fome 
of  the  effluvia  of  the  fluids  from  ef- 
caping  their  pores  and  wandering  out 
of  the  circulation,  till  they  come  in 
the  way  of  abforbing  veins  to  take 
them  up  again/''5  This  is  not  an 
unintentional  accident  in  our  frame, 
feeing  it  anfwers  the  rnoft  neceflary 
purpofe  of  keeping  the  outfides  of  the 
veffels  properly  bedewed  with  moifture 
and  fuppled  for  their  functions.  One 
thing  is  very  wonderful  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  die  animal  fyftem  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  bearing  of  parts  with  each 
other ;  the  bones  and  veffels,  fluids 
and  foiids,  nerves  and  mufcular  fi¬ 
bres,  mufeuiar  fibres  and  tendonous 

%  The  office  of  the  Lymphatics,  in  particular,  as  al> 
forbents,  is  a  recent  difcovery  difputed  between  two 
eminent  anatomiits ;  both  whofe  abilities  as  fuch  are  fo 
well  known,  that  it  can  be  doing  injuftice  to  neither  of 
their  merits,  to  fjppofe  that  they  are,  both  of  them,  ori¬ 
ginal  difcoverers  of  that  doftrine  or  faft. 
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ones,  tendons  and  membranes  arc  as 
clearly  diftinguifhed  from  each  as  co¬ 
lours  are  in  the  rainbow  ;  yet  it  is 
almoft  as  impoflible  for  the  moil  pe¬ 
netrating  obfervation  to  afcertain  the 
points  where  thefe  pafs  into  each  other 
in  the  animal  (economy,  as  it  is  to  fix 
where  the  colours  change  from  one 
into  another  in  the  rainbow.  The 
ways  of  nature  are  infcrutable  in  its 
changes  and  elude  all  human  profe- 
cution. 

Anatomical  obfervation  renders  it 
very  prefumable  that,  tho’  the  nerves  in 
their  coats  have  all  the  appearance  of 
branching  off,  dividing*  and  decreafing 
as  they  do  fo,  from  their  trunks,  in  the 
manner  of  blood  veffels  ;  yet  that  the 
nervous  filaments,  which  pafs  off  in  bun¬ 
dles  along  thefe  dividing  coats,  are  not 
in  faff  divided  and  multiplied  by  de¬ 
creafing  ramifications  of  their  fubftance ; 
it  being  fuppofed  that  every  filament  is 
divided  from  all  others  at  its  origin  from 
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the  brain.  Yet  this  is  very  hard  to  recon¬ 
cile  with  our  ideas  of  their  termination 
in  fenflble  points ;  for,  whatever  their 
tenuity  may  be,  it  is  impofiible  to  con¬ 
ceive  there  is  the  termination  of  a  ner¬ 
vous  filament  for  every  fenfible  point 
within  and  without  the  body  ;  fo  that 
upon  the  parts  where  they  are  expanded 
for  fenfe,  they  mufi  be  either  involved 
and  waved  in  every  point  and  direction, 
and  receive  impreilions  laterally,  as  the 
fluid  in  an  artery  does  when  its  fides 
are  prefled  together  ;  or  elfe  a  nervous 
filament  coming  from  the  brain  mult, 
when  it  forfakes  its  coats,  communicate 
by  inofculation  with  fibres  as  fine  as 
itfelf,  which  fibres  by  communication 
with  it  and  with  one  another,  convey 
from  their  extremities  fenfible  imprefli- 
ons  back  through  it  to  the  feat  of  per¬ 
ception.  This,  I  am  much  inclined  to 
apprehend,  is  faft,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  other  fuppofition  is 
faff  alfo  :  nay  we  have  proof  that  it 
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is  fo,  in  the  fpiral  difpofition  of  the 
nerves  under  the  fkin  of  the  organs 
particularly  prepared  for  feeling. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  there  is 
any  difference,  as  to  general  ftrufture 
and  properties,  between  any  ultimate 
fibres  and  nervous  filaments,  fave  that 
the  former  are  not  propagated  in  di¬ 
rect  lines  from  the  brain,  as  the  others, 
but  only  communicate  with  them  by 
various  junctions  and  anaftomofes;  fo  as 
to  render  the  nerves  the  medium  of  •will, 
fenfation  and  •vital  action  to  them :  for  it 
would  appear  to  me,  that  all  thefe  three 
diftinctly,  belong  to  the  office  of  nervous 
filaments.  Perhaps  too,  for  fome  very 
important  purpofe,  the  ultimate  fibres 
may  have  the  fame  correfpondence  with, 
and  relation  to,  the  final  attenuations, 
of  the  coats  of  the  nerves,  as  I  have 
fuppofed  they  have  with  the  nervous 
filaments  themielves :  for  though  I  do 
not  think  that  the  meninges  of  the 
brain  are  the  theaters  of  either  per- 
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ception  or  will ;  yet  I  do  not  think  that 
N  their  foie  function  is  that  of  being  a 
pafiive  covering  of  the  brain,  and  yield¬ 
ing  fheaths  to  the  nerves  when  they 
go  out  of  it. 

> 

One  thing  which  perfuades  me  that 
ultimate  fibres  muft  communicate  by 
their  ends  falling  indifferently  upon 
each  others  fides  is,  that  even  circu¬ 
latory  veffels  for  fluids  are  generable. 
I  may  perhaps  in  this  opinion  differ 
from  fome  very  great  phyfiologifts : 
but  I  cannot  give  my  affent  to  the 
dodtrine  of  infinite  divifibility  even  fo 
far  as  to  perfuade  myfelf,  that  there 
are  as  many  veffels  in  an  embrio  as 
there  are  in  a  new  bom  infant.  For 
if  we  have  any  certain  proof  that  one 
new  veffel  can  be  accidentally  gene¬ 
rated  in  the  body;  as  we  molt  cer¬ 
tainly  have  in  the  cafes  of  various 
wounds  and  inflammatory  adhefions  of 
parts,  where  an  intercommunication 
of  both  fluids  and  folids,  not  previ- 

oufly 
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oufly  exifting,  is  formed  and  eftablifh- 
ed ;  then  we  have  not  the  lead  reafon 
to  fuppofe  there  is  one  veflel  in  any 
animal  rudiment,  prior  to  the  aftion 
of  conception  upon  it.  For,  whatever 
motion  may  be  obferved  in  animalcule, 
as  they  are  called,  it  is  no  more  a 
proof  of  their  being  real  1  elf-moving 
animals,  than  the  motions  of  motes  in 
the  fun  beams  are  a  proof  of  their  be¬ 
ing  animals :  though  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  thefe  animalcule  are  regular 
combinations,  with  fuch  a  compofition 
of  rudimental  parts  as  to  difpofe  them 
to  fiioot  out  all  the  various  parts  and 
vefTels  of  animals,  upon  their  being 
committed  to  the  recepticles  nature  has 
provided  for  them,  and  there  fed  w  ith 
that  warmth  and  thefe  fluids  which  are 
adapted  to  their  nature. 

It  does  not  feem  to  be  a  matter  of 
much  confequence,  whether  either  the 
nerves  or  ultimate  fibres  are  perforated 
or  not,  if  it  can  be  afcertained  that 

there 
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there  is  an  active  fluid  which  flows 
and  aCts  in  them  according  to  their 
lengths ;  and  this,  I  think,  will  not  be 
called  in  queftion  by  any  who  believes 
that  even  elafticity,  and  fuch  other 
properties  of  matter  are  not  owing  to 
immaterial  principles  of  action  implant¬ 
ed  in  it,  but  to  the  aCtion  of  a  pene¬ 
trating  fluid,  whofe  power  is  modified 
by  the  particular  organization  of  the 
different  fubftances  which  it  fo  ani¬ 
mates.  It  appears  however  impoflible 
to  me  that  either  the  nerves  or  the  ul¬ 
timate  fibres  exert  their  powers  merely 
by  their  elafticity  ;  though,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  various  involutions  and  coin 
ftant  fomentation  in  animal  fluids,  it  is 
evident  by  the  retraction  of  the  folids 

m 
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in  all  cafes  of  wounds,  &c.  that  they 
are  naturally  in  an  elaftic  ftate.  But 
elafticity  neverthelefs  will  by  no  means 
account  for  the  functions  performed  by 
animal  folids, 

Irri « 
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Irritability  to  be  fure  is  a  term  more 
fuitable  for  fuch  effeCts  ;  though  it  is 
a  term  which  conveys  no  idea  of  the 
caufe  of  the  phenomenon,  and .  I  am 
not  fond  of  fuch  terms  as  imply  an 
occult,  inexplicable  caufe  of  properties, 
which  are  both  generabie  and  deftruc- 
table  in  matter,  by  the  various  changes 
in  nature  which  it  undergoes.  It  is 
enough,  fully  enough  in  all  reafon,  if 
fuch  terms  are  admitted,  and  in  want 
of  better  mull  be  tiled  for  thefe  motive 

m 

tendencies  which  appear  in  matter  un¬ 
der  all  the  forms  it  can  be  metamor- 
phozed  into. 

But,  if  we  confider  the  fimilitude  be¬ 
tween  that  activity  fubfifting  in  animal 
fibres  and  electricity,  and  confider,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  molt  animal  fub- 
fiances  are  electrics  perfe;  one  can  fcarce 
mifs  concluding  that  the  animal  fibres 
and  oils  are  eleCtrics  per  fe,  in  a  ft  ate  of 
eleCtricity;  that  is  having  that  power 
not  only  excitable  in  them,  but  they  ac¬ 
tually 
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tiially  in  the  exertion  of  it,  as  really  as  a 
chryftal  globe  is  during  friction ;  tho’ 
modified  in  a  way  and  manner  pe¬ 
culiar  to  living  animals,  nay,  in  ma¬ 
ny  inftances,  remaining  in  their  fub- 
ftance  after  death  or  a  reparation  of 
parts  :*  that  is,  while  the  true  animal 
heat  and  aftion  in  the  folids  and  fluids 
is  not  evaporated,  nor  fuperleded  by  a 
putrid  heat  and  fermentation  of  parts ; 
which  is  a  refolution  of  all  the  animal 
proceffes  and  properties.  Putrifying  or 

*  For  full  proof  of  this  fee  Dr.  Whytt’s  learned  and  in¬ 
genious  Ejjay  on  vital  and  other  involuntary  motions  cf 
animals ,  where  he  has  fully  proved,  by  a  feries  of  curious 
experiments  and  obfervations,  that  the  power  of  motion  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  principle,  not  abfolutely  confined  to  one  organ 
as  a  fource  and  fountain  of  all  motion  in  the  members,  but 
which  is,  in  fome  meafure,  refident  in  every  part :  which 
principle  is  fo  intricate,  refined  and  abff raffed  from  all 
our  perceptions,  that  I  fhould  without  hefitation  admit  it 
to  be  immaterial ;  if  I  were  fatisfied  any  power  could  be 
fo,  which  does  not  exercife  confcioufnefs  of  its  own  being 
and  circnmflances,  and  of  the  exiftence,  and  the  modes  of 
the  exigence  of  other  things  ;  with  the  power  of  reflection, 
or  of  recognofcing  thefe  at  will,  by  means  of  language ; 
upon  which  capacities,  the  exertion  of  our  reafoning  powers 
feem  immediately  to  depend. 


putrid 
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putrid  bodies,  for  ought  I  know,  may 
be  the  fubj  ects  of  fome  kind  of  eleftri- 
city  too  ;  but  if  they  are,  which  is 
however  fcarcely  probable,  for  an  ob¬ 
vious  reafon,  it  mull  be  of  a  different 
kind  from  that  modification  of  it  which 
is  proper  to  animals :  for  that  it  is  a 
general  power  varioufly  modified  in 
different  fubftances  there  is  no  reafon 
to  doubt.  But  electricity  is  a  f abject 

I  may  have  fome  other  occafion  of  dif- 

* 

cuffing  more  particularly  by  itfelf. 

But  before  we  confider  or  can  tho¬ 
roughly  underftand  the  nature  of  that 
mutual  action  and  re-a<5tion  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  fluids  and  folids  upon  each  other, 
it  is  neceffary  to  bring  another  agent 
upon  the  ftage,  and  that  is  animal  heat , 
which  is  a  different  body  from  either 
folids  or  fluids,  though  they  are  the 
feat  of  its  influence.  In  point  of  mat¬ 
ter  and  fubftance,  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  heat,  fire,  light,  tether,  or  what- 

K  ever 
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ever  name  can  be  given  to  an  all- 
penetrating  fluid  are  the  fame.  It  lies 
not  within  the  compafs  of  my  deflgn 
here,  to  attempt  eftablifhing  this  point 
by  argument,  or  even  to  repeat  now 
what  the  great  Boerhaave  and  later 
authors  have  eftablifhed  as  to  the  na¬ 
ture  and  univerfality  of  the  fubftance 
of  fire.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  been 
the  mo  A  unlucky  of  any  philo  fopher 
in  his  conjecture  thrown  out  by  way 
of  quaere  upon  that  fubject.  It  is  fur- 
prizing  that  a  philofopher  who  had 
profeffedly  made  light  fo  much  his 
fiudy,  and  who  knew  that  a  lens  or 
fpeculum  could  give  it  fuch  a  direction 
as  to  exert  in  itfelf  the  moA  ardent 
effects  of  heat  and  fire,  fhould  make 
a  queflion;  whether  red  hot  iron  was 
fire  or  not  ?  when  he  knew  that  no 
body  could  be  heated  without  being 
penetrated,  and  alfo  that  no  body  can 
penetrate  itfelf ;  nor  can  it  be  penetrated 
by  any  fubAance  whofe  parts  are  not 

only 
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only  fmaller  than  its  own  parts,  but 
fmaller  than  the  interftices  between  its 
parts,  which  interftices  muft  always  be 
confiderably  fmaller  than  the  parts  of 
the  body  which  define  them.  It  is  the 
more  odd  feeing  he  did  not  hold  inteft* 
tine  motion  of  parts  to  be  charadteriftic 
of  fluidity;  which  is  the  only  example 
of  feeming  felf-penetration  we  have  in 
terreftrial  bodies,  though  it  can  be  con- 
fidered  as  fuch  only  in  a  very  grofs 
and  unphilofophical  fenfe. 

Heat  is  not  only  an  accidental  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  animal  (economy  which 
it  pofftefles  in  common  with  other  bo¬ 
dies  when  it  is  excited  in  them ;  but, 
fince  the  days  of  Hipocrates  and,  I  dare 
fay,  as  long  before  them  as  it  is  fince, 
it  has  been  accounted  an  eflential  pro¬ 
perty  of  animal  life  ;  though  in  diffe¬ 
rent  degrees  according  to  the  various 
natures  of  different  animals.  It  is  a 
fpecies  of  fire  that  has  never  been  ex- 
tinguifhed  fince  living  creatures  were 

K  2  form- 
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formed.  It  is  of  importance  to  notice 
of  this  heat,  that  though  it  mull  com¬ 
municate  with  the  fubftance  of  heat,  or 
fire,  or  light  as  far  as  that  extends 
every  where  in  contiguity  of  parts,  yet 
in  every  individual  animal  it  is  fub- 
jedted  to  adt  according  to  that  modifica¬ 
tion,  ftrudture  or  organization  of  parts 
its  influence  is  regulated  and  directed 
by  in  them. 

Therefore  though  fermentation, 
putrefadtion,  effervefcence,  the  animal 
procefs,  &c.  & c.  generate  heat,  yet  that 
heat  is  neverthelefs  a  particular  kind 
of  adtion  in  each,  exactly  fuited  in  na¬ 
ture  to  the  corpufcles  it  is  generated 
or  maintained  in  ;  juft  in  the  fame 
manner  as,  though  every  body  reflects 
light,  yet  it  reflects  only  that  kind  of 
light  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of 
the  body  in  refpedt  of  colour.  There 
is  one  very  remarkable  and  important 
proof  of  this,  upon  the  attendance  to 
which  a  great  deal  depends.  Nothing 

can 
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can  prove  more  fully  that  animal  heat 
is  diflinCt  in  its  own  nature,  and  ef- 
fentially  different  as  to  the  form  of  its 
emanation,  from  putrid  heat,  than  this 
confideration,  that  it  is  not  mere  heat 
that  generates  putrefaction  in  animal 
fubftances :  for  there  is  greater  heat  in 
an  animal  body  otherwife  found,  where 
there  is  no  tendency  to  putrefaction, 
than  where  there  is  any  inclination  or 
tendency  to  that  change  in  the  fame 
body ;  in  like  manner  there  is  greater 
heat  in  an  inflammatory  fever,  than 
there  is  in  a  putrid  one.  I  need  fcarcely 
mention  likewife,  that  the  molt  accurate 
practitioners  and  attenders  to  nature  in 
medicine  agree  in  diftinguifliing  the 
fenfation  of  a  putrid  heat  from  an  in¬ 
flammatory  one.  But  for  convincing 
proof  of  what  I  fay,  that  heat  limply 
confidered  as  fuch  is  not  the  caufe  of 
putrefaction ;  and  that  animal  fubftan¬ 
ces  will  bear  a  much  ftronger  heat  with¬ 
out  change  of  their  animal  nature,  than 

that 
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that  degree  of  heat  which  changes  them, 
I  need  only  refer  to  the  daily  ptepara- 
tion  of  animal  food  by  the  fire.  From 
the  whole  I  fiiall  not  fcruple  to  propofe 
this  corolary,  that  one  method  of  re¬ 
filling  putrefaction  is,  to  raife  the  animal 
heat  above  that  degree  vuhich  allovus  the 
animal  fluids  to  tend  to  it . 

This  condu<ts  me  alfo  to  another 
inference  of  fome  confequence;  which 
is,  that  though  all  heat  implies  a  de¬ 
gree  of  inteftine  motion  of  the  matter 
of  heat,  as  like  wile  a  tendency  to  it  in 
thefe  fubftances  in  which  it  acts  by  im¬ 
prefling  its  activity  upon  them,  yet  the 
animal  heat  is  preflerved from  degenerating  into 
the  putrid ,  by  its  activity  prevailing  in  the 
progrejfive  direclio?i  of  the  animal  (Economy . 
It  is  felf-evident  that  the  action  both 
of  the  fluids  and  folids  of  animals  is 
progrefiive,  or  according  to  the  lengths 
of  the  veflels.  The  nerves  minifter 
both  fenfation  and  will,  backward  and 
forward  in  that  direction  \  the  mufcu- 

lar 
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lar  fibres  are  inflated  longitudinally  in 
mufcular  motion,  which  contraCls  their 
lengths,  and  the  maintenance  of  life 
depends  upon  the  progrdlive  motion  of 
the  fluids. 

One  may  fay,  how  can  the  fubftance 
of  heat,  be  fubjeCted  to  a  particular  di¬ 
rection,  which  can  be  confined  on  no 
fide,  and  is  conftantly  acting  in  every 
direction ;  I  only  afk  again,  how  can 
the  fubftance  of  electrical  fire  receive 
direction ;  which  is  as  fubtile  as  that  of 

animal  heat,  and  as  diffufive  at  every 

/ 

pore  of  an  electrified  rod  as  it  is  from 
end  to  end  ;  as  every  one  may  know  by 
touching  any  part  of  its  fide  with  an 
uneleCtrified  body  ?  In  the  animal  oeco- 
nomy  the  lateral  heat  applied  to  the 
nervous  filaments  and  ultimate  fibres 
every  where  by  the  fluids  and  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts  muft  direCt  the  fame  fub¬ 
ftance  in  them  to  aCt  principally  or  flow 
in  a  longitudinal  courfe.  I  have  elfe- 
where  endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  is 

the 
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the  fubftance  of  that  fluid,  which  we 
perceive  the  exiftence  of  by  its  influence, 
as  light,  heat,  fire,  &c.  that  is  fecreted 
by  the  brain  and  diffufed  along  the 
nervous  fyllem,  and  all  the  ultimate  fi¬ 
bres  of  the  body. 

This  fluid  has  a  two-fold  motion  in 
the  body,  one  in  all  directions  indifFe- 
rently  which  exerts  itfelf  by  expanding 
and  mixing  the  fluids  in  a  juft  propor¬ 
tion:  another  progrefllve  or  longitudi¬ 
nally  along  the  animal  veflels.  Thefe 

\ 

two  regulate  one  another  and  bear  an 
exaCt  proportion  to  each  other.  If  the 
ultimate  fibres  were  not  full  of  this  fluid 
fit  for  action,  as  an  electrified  body  is, 
which  may  be  obferved  in  the  down 
of  a  feather  within  the  aCtion  of  elec¬ 
trical  aura,  mufcular  motion  could  not 
be  performed ;  for  a  fecretion  fufiicient 
to  inflate  a  mufcle  and  fwell  it  could 
not  be  made  inftantaneoufly  by  a  few 
nervous  filaments  communicating  with 
fo  large  a  body,  which  Ihould  in  that 

cafe 
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cafe  be  confidered  as  a  vifcus  for  the 
reception  of  the  fluid  the  nerves  dif- 
charge  into  it :  but  all  the  mufcular 
fibres  are  kept  always  full  by  the  ani¬ 
mal  heat,  and  it  always  is  exifting  in 
them  in  a  condition  which  determines 
it  into  longitudinal  a6tion,  upon  every 
impulfe  of  either  the  vital  or  voluntary 
principles  of  motion  in  the  body. 

It  is  this  ftate  of  the  folids  which 
regulates  the  circulation,  and  determines 
both  the  attenuations  of  the  blood,  and 
the  changes  of  it  into  new  characters, 
according  to  the  varied  aftion  of  the 
glandular  fibres  upon  it.  It  is  the 
weaknefs  of  this  fibrous  fluid’s  longi¬ 
tudinal  action,  I  apprehend,  that  re¬ 
laxes  the  folids,  and  is  the  occafion 
of  what  is  called  an  Error  Loci  of 
the  fluids,  with  all  other  kinds  of  ob- 
firuction.  For  this  reafon,  -it  would 
feem,  obftruction  and  inflammation  is 
always,  in  forne  degree,  the  confequence 
of  pain  arifing  from  any  external  injury ; 

L  for 
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for  pain  being  produced  by  any  fudden 
concuflion  or  obftrudtion  of  that  fluid 
in  the  lenfible  nerves,  their  natural  fe- 
cretion  and  the  future  motion  of  the 
nervous  fluid  along  the  veflels  com¬ 
municating  with  the  injured  nerves  is 
weakened;  they  lofe  their  reaction  and 
balance  as  veflels  upon  the  progreflive 
motion  of  the  fluids,  which  confe- 
quently  hurry  into  them  as  forming 
canals  in  too  great  quantity,  and  with- 
out  that  due  refolution  which  the 
natural  action  of  thefe  folids  would 
otherwife  produce  upon  them  ;  they 
accumulate,  the  fenfible  nerves  become 
more  and  more  prefled,  and  their  fluid, 
inftead  of  getting  freely  forward  as  be¬ 
fore,  reacts  upon  the  feat  of  perception, 
and  fo  the  fenfe  of  pain  continues  or 
increafes  according  to  the  nature,  great- 
nefs  or  obftinacy  of  the  obltruction. 

We  are  not  to  conflder  a  tranflation 
of  red  globules  into  ferous  veflels  by 
an  Error  Loci ,  as  the  effect  of  their 

being 
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being  fqueezed  in  by  force ;  but  as  the 
effect  of  the  folid  fibres  which  form 
thefe  veffels  becoming  relaxed,  and  fo 
freely  admitting  thefe  globules  which 
in  a  natural  date  of  the  veflels  would 
have  diffolved  of  themfelves  upon  their 
approaching  their  orifices.  For,  I  cannot 
imagine,  that  folution  is  performed  by 
any  grinding  force  upon  the  fluids,  but 
much  rather,  I  humbly  conceive,  by  a 
diipofition  in  them  to  feparate  or  change 
whenever  they  enter  fuch  organs,  by  a 
modification  of  the  animal  heat  and  its 
action  in  the  pervious  lengths  of  the 
ultimate  fibres  which  compofe  the  or¬ 
gans,  whether  glandular  ones  or  others. 

I  cannot  take  upon  me  even  to 
guefs,  whether  the  nerves  which  offici¬ 
ate  in  voluntary  motion,  conveying  the 
intimations  of  the  will  to  the  mem¬ 
bers,  and  thefe  nerves  which  convey 
the  fenfations  of  the  members  to  the 
perception,  are  individually  the  fame 
filaments,  only  affected  longitudinally 
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from  their  oppofite  extremities ;  or  are 
diftindt  filaments  allotted  for  thefe  two 
different  offices.  But  however  that  is, 
it  is  more  certain  that  all  fpafms  are 
at  leaf!:  contractions  of  the  nerves  or  of 
the  ultimate  mufcular  or  fenfible  fibres 
correfponding  with  them,  by  a  forcible, 
irregular  infufion  into  them  of  that  ac¬ 
tive  fluid  which  animates  them,  with¬ 
out  the  confent  of  the  will.  Now  I 
can  form  no  other  conception  of  the 
contraction  of  a  nerve  or  of  any  ulti¬ 
mate  fibre,  but  that  it  is  executed  by 
the  forcible  infufion  into  it,  or  adtion 
in  it,  of  a  fubtile  fluid,  filling  it  fo  as 
to  fhorten  its  length,  and  render  its 
breadth  more  turged  and  thick.  Whe¬ 
ther  thefe  fpafmodic  impreffions  take 
their  rife  at  the  origin  of  the  nerves 
and  in  the  feat  of  perception  and  will  ; 
or  whether  fpafms,  taking  their  rife 
in  any  weak  part,  are  communicated 
from  nerve  to  nerve  by  correfpond¬ 
ing  branches  and  inofculations,  with- 

out 
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out  reacting  back  to  and  difturbing  the 
feat  of  voluntary  and  vital  influence  : 
or  whether  they  convey  their  difeafe 
by  reacting  back  to  their  origin,  and 
thereby  difturbing  the  offices  of  the 
nerves,  at  their  common  fountain  is 
hard  to  determine. 

That  pain  is  a  common  fource  of 
fpafms  is  certain,  from  the  convulftons 
excited  by  means  of  acidity,  obftrucfti- 
ons,  worms  in  the  prinue  *vi<e  and  teeth- 
ing  in  children ;  alfo  from  many  cafes  of 
convulftons  brought  on  by  wounds  and 
violent  inflammations,  &c.  It  is  alfo 
moft  certain,  that  no  particular  region 
in  the  body  is  fo  apt  to  draw  the  other 
nerves  into  general  fympathy  with  it,  as 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  under  their 
acute  affections,  are.  It  is  prefumable, 
at  ieaft  in  fome  cafes,  that  this  diforder 
of  fpafms,  and  thefe-fome  of  the  moft 
violent  effeCts  of  them,  take  their  rife 
at  the  origin  of  the  nerves ;  as  in  ma¬ 
ny  cafes  of  the  Epilepfy,  where  it  is 

not 
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not  uncommon  for  fueh  fubjefts  to  re¬ 
ceive  warning  of  its  approaching  pa-* 
roxifms,  by  a  feeling  or  fenfe  of  cold, 
numbnefs  or  feme  other  fuch  percep¬ 
tion,  beginning  in  fome  particular  fpot 
or  extremity  of  the  body,  which  af- 
cends  gradually  to  the  head,  when  they 
immediately  are  thrown  into  the  con- 
vulfxons  of  that  melancholy  difeafe. 
This  feems  to  be  nothing  iefs  than 
an  affection  of  fome  particular  nerve 
or  nerves,  which,  whenever  it  extends 
to  its  origin,  throws  the  whole  inftru- 
ments  of  the  will's  power  into  diflrac- 
tion  and  involuntary  exertion.  From 
which  alio  we  may  guefs  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fpafms  is  a  violent  effort  of 
nature  to  throw  off  the  difeafe  and  re¬ 
lieve  the  oppreffed  nerves,  by  calling 
in  the  efforts  of  the  whole  nervous 
fyftem  to  their  relief.  It  is  mofi  cer¬ 
tain  that  fpafms  excite  pain,  of  the 
moil  acute  kind,  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  and  in  the  bowels  particularly. 

Spafms 


(  ) 

Spafms  are  eafily  known  to  be  fuch, 
when  they  affeft  thefe  parts  of  the 
body  of  whole  motion  we  have  the 
fenfible,  confcious  command  ;  but  it 
is  not  fo  eafy  in  other  parts  to  diftin- 
guilh  a  fpafmodic  pain,  from  that  pain 
which  may  arife  from  other  caufes. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  is  certain  that 
fpafms  and  pain  aft,  in  various  in- 
ftances,  as  mutually  the  caufe  and  ef~ 
feft  of  each  other. 

There  is  one  thing  more  neceflary 
to  be  attended  to  in  regard  to  cramps, 
that,  namely,  they  are  certain  indica¬ 
tions  of  die  natural  vigour  and,  aftion 
of  the  parts  they  affeft,  if  not  of  the 
whole  (economies,  being  relaxed  and 
impaired.  Wherever  they  are  frequent, 
epidemical  or  conftitutional,  they  are 
a  certain  lign,  that  the  progreffive  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  fluids  is  declined ;  and  of 
confequence,  that  the  progreffive  vigour  - 
of  the  animal  heat,  afting  both  in  the 
fluids  and  ultimate  fibres  and  nerves, 


is 


is  more  languid  than  it  ought  to  be  ^ 
which  occafions  the  nerves,  not  finding 
their  natural  action  duly  balanced  by 
a  reaction  of  heat  from  the  vigorous 
progreflive  motion  of  the  fluids,  to 
exert  themfelves  in  fpafmodic  contrac¬ 
tions  in  particularly  weak  parts,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  infufficiency  of  the  fyftem 
in  general  to  perform  its  functions  in 
due  ftrength  and  orders 

Tho’  pain  is  a  fymptom  common  to 
both  fpafms  and  inflammations,  yet  thefe 
two  muft,  I  apprehend,  have  their  cha- 
radteriftic  diftindtions  from  each  other. 
The  one  feems  to  be  an  obftrudtion  and 
refinance  of  the  natural  courfe  of  the 
nervous  or  fibrous  fluid,  by  the  increaf- 
ed  motion  and  heat  of  the  other  fluids  : 
the  other  an  over-ftrained  action  of  the 
fibres  or  of  the  fluid  organizing  them, 
thro’  want  of  a  due  reaction  of  the  fluids 
in  their  progreflive  motion  upon  them. 
An  excefs  of  the  one  is  apt  to  excite 
general  convulfions  ;  a  violent  degree 

of 
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of  the  other,  namely,  fpafmodic  pain, 
endeavours  to  relieve  itfelf  by  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  pain  to  other  parts:  hence 
it  is  that  fpafmodic  pain  is  frequently 
fhifting  from  place  to  place ;  whereas 
inflammatory  pain  fhifts  not,  nor  is  re¬ 
lieved,  but  by  refolution,  fuppuration  or 
mortification.  I  have  noticed  before  that 
the  one  tends  always  to  deprefs  the  pulfe, 
while  the  other  raifes  it,  and  excites  an 
inflammatory  or  fymptomatic  fever : 
for  this  reafon,  though  an  obftinate 
and  vehement  degree  of  either  will  pro¬ 
duce  mortification,  yet  in  the  one  cafe 
it  is  more  confined  to  the  feat  of  the 
obftrudtion  and  pain;  in  the  other  fuch 
a  general  languor  is  imprefied  upon  the 
whole  vital  actions,  that  it  is  apt  to  land 
in  a  general  ftagnation  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  and  death-  of  the  other  members, 
almoft  as  foon  as  in  the  original  feat 
of  the  pain  itfelf. 

Hyfteric  and  hypochrondriac  difor- 
ders,  though  they  are  reducible  to 

M  the 
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the  fyftem  of  fpafmodic  difeafes,  and 
do  agree  with  them  in  many  gene¬ 
ral  characters  $  yet  in  other  important 
refpefts  they  muft  be  confidered  as  a 
difeafe,  fui  generis ,  diftinguifhed  from  all 
others :  they  however  furnifh  this  gene¬ 
ral  maxim  in  common  with  other  fpaf¬ 
modic  difeafes,  particularly  epidemic 
ones  ;  that  it  is  impoflible  to  cure  any 
of  them  by  taking  the  indications  of 
cure  from  particular  erratic  fymptoms 
or  pains,  without  a  due  regard  paid 
to  the  original  caufe  and  feat  of  the 
difeafes  ;  which  is  the  ftomach  and 
other  organs  of  digeftion,  whenever 
thefe  are  relieved,  duly  ftrengthened 
and  reftored  to  their  tone,  and  not  till 
then,  will  the  remoter  complaints  which 
attend  thefe  difeafes  be  fubdued  alfo. 

Upon  the  whole,  feeing  long  heats  re¬ 
lax  the  body,  weaken  the  circulation,  in- 
creafe  the  inteftine  motion  of  the  fluids, 
increafe  the  acrimony  of  the  bile  and 
favour  its  re-abforption  into  the  blood; 


we 
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we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt  but  that 
both  the  vital  and  animal  aCtion  of  the 
natural  heat  mull  be  thereby  fo  weak- 
ened  and  the  mode  of  its  influence, 
probably,  fo  altered,  as  to  difpofe  the  fo- 
lid  fibres  into  fpafmodic  contractions,  on 
account  of  their  inability  to  perform 
their  regular  and  ordinary  functions 
with  due  vigour ;  and  the  pains  thereby 
excited  are  carefully  diftinguilhed  from 
every  other  fpecies  of  pain,  elfe  we  may 
attempt  to  relieve  them  by  means  which 
may  ftrengthen  and  increafe  the  difeafe, 
inftead  of  removing  it. 


FINIS. 


Errata  :  P.  io,  1.  penult,  for  vifcous  read  vinous .  P.  27, 
1.  1.  for  it  read  them.  P.  33,  1.  ult,  to  be  pointed  thus 
— vifcera  mujl  be*  P.  45,  1.  10,  efTential.  P.  72,  1.  2, 
preparation. 


